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OR those who have experienced 

the joys of winter bird feeding, 
the frosty months are full of promise; 
for those who have just awakened to 
the possible advantage of such a prac- 
tice, the season will be full of delight- 
ful surprises. Though leafless, winter 
is not birdless, nor is it a mere round 
of sparrows, crows and jays, as some 
may think. In the North Central 
states, at least forty species of birds 
may be observed during the winter 
months. 

It is fun to watch the birds that 
come to the feeding station; there is 
additional satisfaction in keeping a 
record of their visits. Items to be re- 
corded are the date, the name of the 
bird, the number seen, the locality 
(that is, if field notes are included 
with observations at the station), and 
the name of the observer. A catalogue 
of this type, kept up daily will, in the 
course of a few years, become a com- 
prehensive record of local bird life. A 
year-round record, furthermore, will 
show which species are visitors and 
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which are permanent residents in your 
locality. 

The number of species that come to 
the feeding station will depend a good 
deal on the weather. In an open winter 
with little snow or ice, birds will scat- 
ter through the neighborhood, de- 
pending largely upon wild foods, but 
if the winter is snowy and severe and 
food is scarce, many will be attracted 
to the feeders. The important thing 
to remember is that if feeding is once 
started, it should be continued. 

In spite of wings that will bear 
them immeasurable distances, birds 
seem to have an unusual loyalty to 
their native haunts and will stay in 
the North until hunger impels them 


If you have trouble with cats and squirrels, try a guarded feeder placed in 
a clearing in the yard. Squirrels cannot jump to the feeder if it is at 
least six feet from any building, tree or overhanging branches. The metal 
guard, a protection from intrusion from below, should be at least three feet 
in diameter and can be cut from galvanized iron. Photograph by R. L. Weaver. 


-———-W HAT FOODS DO WILD BIRDS LIKE BEST? 


You can conduct an interesting experiment in bird watching by keeping 
account of what your guests like best for dinner. What will they take 
when offered a choice of several foods placed side by side? Will they 
eat all of one or will they eat several kinds at a feeding? And what is 
the order of their choice? 


Such information is valuable to you in answering such questions as: 
Which grains and seeds should go into a mixture designed to attract 
the maximum number of species? Which foods will attract the most 
wild birds and at the same time attract the minimum of pigeons, squir- 
rels, starlings and English sparrows? Or which ones will decoy such 
scrappers as blue jays and cardinals to one feeder and leave a second 
feeder free for the finches, chickadees and titmice? Does the preferred 
food change with the season? 

The drawing above shows the type of feeder being used in such an 
experiment at the Audubon Nature Center. There is a row of numbered 
trays on the feeder. A measured quantity of a particular seed is placed 
in each tray and a record kept of which seeds are eaten first. Also, from 
time to time, hourly observations are made of the species feeding so 
that a record can be kept of their choice of foods. The foods being 
checked at this writing are sunflower seeds, millet, peanut hearts, milo 
maize, whole wheat, hulled oats, rice and buckwheat. 

If you conduct such an experiment at your own feeding station, be 
sure to send your findings to the National Audubon Society. This will aid 
us in preparing the formula for our Audubon Wild Bird Seed Mixture 
which we seek constantly to improve upon. If you have no ready source 
for some of the less common seeds and grains, we can furnish the 
names of a few firms from which such items may be obtained. 


Be sure to provide cover near the win- 
dow-shelf feeding tray. This not only 
makes your shelf more attractive to 
visitors, but is necessary in moments 
of danger—and there imay be such mo- 
ments for a concentration of birds is 
likely to attract the hawks and shrikes 
that winter in your neighborhood. 


If the window is low, the foundation- 
planting and other shrubbery provide 
escape cover. When the window is high 
above the ground, it may be necessary 
to improvise cover by placing evergreen 
boughs or an old Christmas tree on the 
feeder or on the window frame nearby. 


Photograph of red-breasted nuthatch by Heath- 
cote Kimball, slate-colored junco by Allan D. 
Cruickshank and downy woodpecker by L. L. Reed. 


to seek friendlier climates. Those spe- 
cies that remain with us all season may 
be grouped according to the kind of 
food upon which they subsist in win- 
ter. 

First, there are the birds that eat 
animal food (other than insects); sec- 
ond, those that eat vegetable food; 
and third, those that eat the eggs or 
young of insects which they get from 
trunks and branches of trees, some- 
times chiseling them out from under- 
neath the bark. 

Here in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
where I live, we have the following 
representatives of the first group: six 
species of owls, including the great 
horned, the barn, the barred, the 
screech, the long-eared and occasion- 
ally the snowy owl; eight species of 
hawks, including the red-shouldered, 
the red-tailed, the marsh, the sparrow 
hawk, the broad-winged and others 
that usually remain during the winter. 
To this group also belong the eagles, 
crows, gulls, shrikes and a few ducks. 
These birds all feed on mice and other 
small rodents, smaller birds and sea- 
food such as fish, clams, mussels and 
scallops. 

The birds that live on vegetable 
food during the winter are numerous. 
Throughout the spring and summer 
months they may be useful destroyers 
of insects, making these their chief 
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source of food, but in winter they are 
able to subsist on what the woods and 
fields yield in the way of nuts, acorns, 
berries and the seeds of grasses and 
weeds. Among our Milwaukee repre- 
sentatives of this group are blue jays, 
red-headed woodpeckers, quail, grouse, 
cardinals, pine grosbeaks, crossbills, 
snow buntings, juncos, tree sparrows, 
white-throated sparrows and pine sis- 
kins. Many of these are permanent 
residents; that is, birds that remain in 
the same locality the year round. But 
juncos, snow buntings, tree sparrows, 
crossbills and pine grosbeaks are win- 
ter visitors—birds from farther North 
that seek the food supply of the less 
severe climates of central and southern 
United States when the supply on 
their home territory becomes too 
scarce. During open winters, a few 
robins, meadowlarks, bluebirds and 
flickers may also remain North. 
Among the third group, or insect- 
eating birds, are the downy and hairy 
woodpeckers, chickadees, tufted tit- 
mice, brown creepers, nuthatches and 
golden-crowned kinglets. These glean- 
ers of insect-eggs from the bark of 
trees perform an exceedingly import- 
ant service in reducing the numbers of 
insects that might do injury to our 
trees or gardens the following spring. 
Every part of a tree—from the trunk 
to the smallest twig—is scrutinized by 


Food for grouse, quail and pheasant should be protected Re 
from wind and snow. A brush pile can be built as a shelter. 
Photograph of bob-white quail by Soil Conservation Service. 


these industrious members of the Life 
Saving Army of our forests. 

Winter birds usually welcome a sup- 
plement to their regular rations, es- 
pecially during severe weather. At our 
feeding shelf outside the living room 
window, many visitors such as car- 
dinals, chickadees, nuthatches, juncos 
and tufted titmice come daily to par- 
take of the sunflower seeds, bread 
crumbs and other fare. When the sun- 
flower seeds are gone, the chickadees 
and nuthatches indignantly tap with 
their bills on the window frame or on 
the floor of the shelf to let us know 
that they are looking for more. The 
chickadees are so tame and so thor- 
oughly accustomed to feeding there 
that when we raise the window, they 
often remain perched on the edge of 
the shelf and go right on feeding. 

On a nearby tree are several suet 
containers which provide a feeding 
place for birds that do not frequent 
the shelf, as well as for many that do. 
Among the more common daily vis- 
itors to the suet rack are nuthatches, 
chickadees, brown creepers, blue jays, 
downy and hairy woodpeckers, starl- 
ings, cardinals and titmice. One of the 
larger and more shy of the visitors is 
the beautiful red-bellied woodpecker. 
This bird came rather timidly at first 
and still flies at the least unusual 


Although hawks, owls and shrikes are not among the 
birds you hope to see at your feeding station, they 
are among the interesting winter birds of the local- 
ity which you will want to observe and record. Most 
hawks and shrikes migrate, yet these birds are pres- 
ent in the northern areas in varying numbers. Sparrow 
hawk (above) photograph by C. Huber Watson; migrant 
shrike (below) photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


noise, but its visits are nevertheless 
frequent. 

If you want to make your own feed- 
ing devices, you can do so with little 
expense or trouble. A suet container 
may be made by nailing together at 
right angles two boards about six 
inches square. Through the bottom 
board, drive two large nails from un- 
derneath upon which to impale the 
suet. At top of upright board make a 
hole for hanging the feeder. 

For the window shelf, a board the 
width of the window and about six or 
eight inches wide will do. Simply nail 
the strips of thin wood on either side 
of the board to make an open-end 
tray; then fasten the tray to the win- 
dow ledge by means of screws or nails. 
In return for your work, you will be 
able to spend many interesting hours 
observing the birds as they visit your 
station. I know, for I have enjoyed 
many happy moments watching my 
birds as they come and go. 


—— By Allan D. Cruickshank, with photographs by the author 


T was in late autumn some twenty- 

odd months ago that I sailed from 
New York bound for the British Isles. 
Years of birding in the off-shore waters 
around the Audubon Nature Camp in 
Maine must have made a sailor of me 
for our long, rough voyage in convoy 
from the United States to Britain 
failed to produce any of the upsets 
that traditionally afflict travelers in 
such seas. During the entire voyage, I 
passed each day from dawn till dark 
on deck watching for birds. 


When we left port, herring gulls 
were abundant with a few laughing 
gulls and great black-backs mixed with 
them. Later that day, as the Atlantic 
Highlands faded from view, we ran 
into small flocks of Bonaparte’s gulls 
and one Iceland gull. The next day 
we passed migrating gannets, a Cory’s 
shearwater, two dovekies and a few 
red phalaropes. A redpoll and a myrtle 
warbler came aboard to eat garbage. 

Birds became scarce along our zig- 
zag course until we hit the waters that 


brought Captain Bob Bartlett to 
mind. Then we encountered great con- 
centrations of puffins, razor-billed 
auks, murres, and dovekies, and I 
was certain that we had reached the 
extensive fishing banks off Newfound- 
land. My most thrilling observation 
was of the great skua. From the Grand 
Banks, our general direction was to- 
wards Iceland, and for some days the 
only species I saw was the ubiquitous 
kittiwake gull. Before reaching Ice- 
land we turned southward and sailed 
along the northern end of Ireland and 
down through the Irish Sea to Wales. 

We landed at Cardiff. I was greatly 
impressed by the concentrations of 
shore birds along the saltings of south- 
ern Wales. They compared favorably 
with those on the coastal islands of 
South Carolina and the tidal flats of 
Long Island. For years, I had errone- 
ously pictured Great Britain as ice- 
bound in winter and was therefore 
surprised to see so many wintering 
plover, curlew and sandpipers. 

A completely new environment with 
bird life strange to me offered a keen 
challenge. Soon I discovered that 
many species so closely resembled rela- 
tives in the United States that identi- 
fication was simple. Moreover, many 
of the waterfowl and shore birds were 
identical with those at home, or were 
subspecies so closely allied that dis- 
tinction in the field would be prac- 
tically impossible, This simplified the 
learning of completely new species. 

Migration in England is quite un- 
like that in the northeastern United 
States. During the autumn, birds from 
Iceland, Scotland, northern Europe 
and the islands bordering it funnel 
down through England, many of them 
dropping off to spend the winter while 
others continue southward. At the 
same time, many continental species 
move westward or even northwest- 
ward to winter in England where the 
temperature is more moderate than 
that of their breeding territory. 


The British winter is mild, with 
certain flowers blooming throughout 
the season, and spring comes gradu- 
ally—quite unlike the spontaneous 
outburst to which we are accustomed 
in northeastern United States. The 
change in vegetation that comes to us 
during a single month in Westchester 
County, New York, spreads over a 
two-month period in England. 

Neither does England have the spec- 
tacular spring migration that is char- 
acteristic of our Northeast. This is to 
be expected as there is not the same 
vast land mass directly to the north. 
A greater percentage of England’s 
breeding bird population may be 
classed as permanent residents, and 
the migrants that come to nest simply 
trickle in. 

For me, every tree in the new en- 
vironment bristled with opportunity 
for birding. What new species would 
I observe, what new song would strike 
my ear? Every sightseeing trip to near- 
by points of historic and literary in- 
terest held forth the possibility of 
finding new birds. I saw my first Brit- 
ish nuthatch in one of the ancient 
cedars at Stoke Poges where I went to 
see the graveyard where Gray wrote 
his “Elegy.” A tree near Milton’s 
home was filled with rooks’ nests. 

I saw thousands of lapwings and my 
first golden plover on the English side 
of the Atlantic on the dark and 
stormy day when I walked across the 
Salisbury Plains to Stonehenge, whose 
megalithic remains are England’s most 
famous monument of antiquity. Im- 
pressive as Stonehenge may be, the 
real thrill for me was five small birds 
—my first wheatears—that flitted about 
those massive stones gurgling notes 
reminiscent of the opening phrases of 
the skylark’s song. Wild rock doves 
among the crags on the west coast of 
Scotland; golden eagles, touched by 
sunset, soaring above Ben Lomond; a 
brilliant flamingo sailing across the 
sky against a background of the wild, 
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rugged Scilly Islands, all left vivid 
and lasting memories. 

Since I was stationed in London for 
nearly two years, most of my birding 
was done in that area. Its many parks 
and nearby commons, reservoirs, for- 
ests, downs and sewage farms offer 
great varieties of habitat, each with 
its characteristic fauna. However, do 
not let my enthusiasm for a new terri- 
tory with its interesting bird life mis- 
lead you into thinking that London 
offers birding superior to that of the 
New York City region. New York can 
offer you more species and a greater 
number of individuals—but to one un- 
familiar with European birds, birding 
in the London area is more exciting. 

Of the many fine parks, St. James’ 
Park is particularly attractive to the 
bird watcher. The lake, somewhat like 
Lake Eola in Orlando, Florida, is 
filled with ducks and gulls during the 
winter months. The tufted ducks and 
black-headed gulls are just as abund- 
ant as are the ring-necked ducks and 
ring-billed gulls in Orlando. Moor- 
hens (gallinules), dabchicks (little 
grebes), common pochards (like our 
redheads), and many other species we 
have at home such as the European 
widgeon, mallard, gadwall, coot, and 
so on, spend the winter in St. James’ 
Park. 

On my first visit to the lake, I 


The photograph above shows 
how near to a farm rooks 
will nest. Imagine crows in 
our country existing in such 
proximity to man. Below, 
scaup duck. 


The migration map (mainly 
after Eagle Clark) shows 
the principal directions to 
and from the British Isles 
in autumn. For spring mi- 
gration, reverse the arrows. 
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joined two British birders and was 
surprised by their excitement when I 
identified what was to them a rarity 
—a greater scaup! It was a funny ex- 
perience to see bird students excited 
by a species so common with us while 
they ignored the pochards, tufted 
ducks and other European species I 
had never seen before. 

In April, I found coot nests in the 
middle of St. James’ lake—right in the 
heart of London and as conspicuous 
as any nests could be, yet undoubted- 
ly safe owing to their aquatic insula- 
tion. By July, many of the young coots 
were almost as large as the adults, but 
I found one group of small young to 
observe. No larger than baseballs, 
these babies were just bundles of 
woolly black with brilliant red and 
orange half-bald faces. This family 
gave me a fine demonstration in their 
manner of feeding. When the adults 
dived, the young concentrated over 
that portion of the water where the 
air masses from the parents’ activities 
bubbled to the surface. When the 
adults reappeared and began to pick 
at the plant and animal life churned 
up, the young rushed to take the food 
from the bills of the parent birds. 

Another day, two coots staged a 
great fight. With much noisy cluck- 
ing, they approached each other with 
wings slightly raised and heads ex- 


tended in a low threatening manner. 
As the distance between them short- 
ened, they progressively slackened 
their speed until they lay motionless 
a foot and a half apart, eyeing each 
other with wicked glares. This ridic- 
ulous, catlike pose was maintained 
for fully two minutes, Finally there 
was much roosterlike sparring and 
the round ended with each bird seem- 
ingly trying to climb up the other’s 
breast with its colossal feet. After sev- 
eral similar performances, the battle 


‘ended, and each coot slowly edged 


away from its opponent. 

Did each bird aim to scratch its 
rival’s face with the short spike at the 
end of the toe, or was the aim to hold 
the rival beneath the surface with its 
immense feet? I haven’t figured it out. 
If you were the size of a coot, how 
would you like to have a coot’s gi- 
gantic foot pushed in your face? 

Although coots occasionally have 
fierce fights, it was a revelation to me 
to notice how very attentive these 
birds are to their mates and young. 
When you throw bread to a family of 
ducks there is a wild scramble, while 
the old duck usually tries to grab all 
the food, leaving none for the young. 
The adult coot, however, may grab 
the bread as it hits the water, but 
holds the morsel in its bill, bends its 
head low, and allows the young ones 
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to peck out the food. 

One day I threw eight inch-square 
pieces of bread on the shore, one at a 
time. The coot I was feeding took 
eight trips and each time carried the 
food to its young, not once eating a 
piece itself. Another day I threw a 
piece of bread to a coot that carried 
the tidbit away to a bushy island. 
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St. James Park (above) where the 
coot (left) lives. On the right, a 
path along the Thames near Slough. 


After doling out six pieces, I shifted 
my position and saw that a second 
coot was standing on the edge of a 
nest surrounded by a group of hour- 
old young. My begging friend had 
been carrying every piece of bread to 
its family with typical coot devotion. 

Having only slight acquaintance 
with the young of diving ducks, I was 
considerably interested in a common 
pochard with a group of seven young 
ducklings. Those ducklings, when 
only the size of a man’s fist, repeated- 
ly went under water in expert dives 
and came to the surface with bits of 
food from the floor of the lake. I did 
not know that such young ducklings 
would indulge in so much diving and 
searching for food. Their little feet 
fluttered rapidly as they hung head 
downward on the floor of the lake. A 


mass of bubbles always marked their 
whereabouts. 

Another favorite haunt of mine was 
the magnificent Royal Botanical Park 
at Kew Gardens. Situated on the 
banks of the Thames, it covers a large 
area including several lakes. Even 
during the damp chilly d of Feb- 
ruary, the park wears an air of early 
spring. By that time the grass is a 
fresh, rich green, Japanese cherry 
trees are in full bloom, elms and 
magnolias have conspicuously swollen 
buds, forsythia and pansies are in 
flower, and there is a real chorus of 
song from song thrushes, robins, hedge 


sparrows and wrens. The song thrush 
has become one of my favorite birds. 
There are few times of the year when 
it is silent; and the song, full, rich, 
and strikingly similar to that of our 
brown thrasher, is a welcome sound 
on a cold autumn or winter day. 
Literally, birds eat from your hand 
in this park. You may think I am 
slightly bomb-shocked, but it’s true, 
nevertheless, that giant tits, blue tits, 
coal tits, marsh tits and chaffinches 
have eaten biscuit crumbs from my 
hands, while English robins and black- 
birds picked up the crumbs that had 
dropped to the ground at my feet. 


(Concluded in next issue) 


Arthur Cleveland Bent with his favorite monocular glass. At seventy-nine, he 
has twenty volumes of “Life Histories” to his credit and has won many honors 
for his service in the world of birds. The photograph on opposite page shows 
the Burroughs Medal, (left) and the Brewster Medal of the A.O.U. (right), both 
awarded in recognition of his contribution to ornithology and nature literature. 


A.C BENT PELUTARGH of the BIRDS 


By Edwin Way Teale, with photographs by the author 


HEN I visited him, the other 

day, Arthur Cleveland Bent had 
passed his 5,000,000th word. He had 
completed the twentieth volume in 
his monumental series on the life his- 
tories of North American birds. In 
10,000 pages, he already has recorded 
the known facts about more than 1100 
species and sub-species. At seventy- 
nine, this Plutarch of the Birds is 
within sight of the end of his gigantic 
labors. The life-story of every one of 
the more than 1500 kinds of birds 
known to this continent will be com- 
pleted, he believes, by his eighty-fifth 
birthday. 

William ‘Howard Taft was Presi- 
dent and the world’s first aviation 
meet had been held only the year be- 
fore when Bent, then forty-four years 
old, began his great work. The first 
World War had just ended when 
the Smithsonian Institution published 
Volume I in the series. It appeared in 
a modest edition of 2500 copies. It 
covered the diving birds and sold for 
seventy-five cents. Even though the 
size of the editions has been raised for 
the later volumes, the supply is al- 


ways soon exhausted. In almost every 
issue of booksellers’ trade journals to- 
day, there are advertisements for “any 
or all of the Bent series.” Volume I, 
the paper-covered book that originally 
sold for seventy-five cents, now brings 
in the open market prices ranging as 
high as fifty dollars. 

In the same book-lined study in 
Taunton, Mass., where I found him, 
and by the same window looking out 
on a great overarching elm, Bent has 
been working steadily for thirty-six 
years. In such surroundings, he has 
seen fourteen volumes of the series 
through the press. An additional vol- 
ume is now in the hands of the 
printer, three others are completed 
and awaiting publication, and two ad- 
ditional volumes—covering the warb- 
lers—are néarly completed. 

Almost all of Bent’s life, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, has been spent 
preparing for this great work which 
will be his most lasting monument. 
He was born in Taunton on Novem- 
ber 25, 1866. There, as a boy, he laid 
the foundations for an all-around 
knowledge of natural history. His first 
enthusiasm was insect-collecting. He 
specialized in beetles and butterflies. 
Then he assembled an herbarium of 
pressed plants and a little later a col- 
lection of mammal skins. After he 
moved to his present address on High 
Street, in 1903, he turned the yard 
into a home arboretum which con- 
tained thirty species of ferns, 130 
species of wildflowers and forty species 
of trees and shrubs. 

This background of plant-knowl- 
edge, insect-collecting and mammal- 
study gave him a breadth of under- 
standing invaluable in the writing of 
his books. To it he added years of 
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careful bird-watching and tens of 
thousands of miles of travel. Half a 
dozen years before his first book ap- 
peared, The Auk, official publica- 
tion of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, reported that for more than 
twenty years Bent had been “devoting 
his spare time to visiting various 
points of ornithological interest in 
North America for the purpose of col- 
lecting information, photographs and 
specimens necessary for an extensive 
work on the breeding habits of North 
American birds.” He traveled to La- 
brador, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
Florida, Texas, Arizona, California, 
Puget Sound and northern Alaska. In 
1908, he accompanied Frank M. Chap- 
man and Louis A. Fuertes on a trip to 
Cuthbert Lake to obtain material for 
the spoonbill group at the American 
Museum of Natural History. And 
later, he employed a collector, paying 
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Bent’s library with its files is an amazing 
workshop. He is now indexing his library 
once more in preparation for writing Vol- 
ume 21. It takes three months to list all 
the references to various birds and a 
year to write a book. His first three manu- 
scripts were written in longhand. Now 
using two fingers instead of the “piano 
system” he types out his books on a 
portable Corona. He uses two desks, the 
daytime desk is by the window. He aver- 
ages about six hours a day, six days a 
week, and works in the yard for exercise. 
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his expenses and salary out of his own 
pocket, to obtain additional specimens 
and information in remote sections of 
the continent. 

Bent’s private collection of bird- 
skins, comprising 1046 species, is now 
at the Museum of Comparative 


Zoology, at Harvard. His collection of 


30,000 eggs, representing go2 species, 
is in the National Museum, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. In the field, he has 
studied the nests of 426 kinds of birds, 
photographed more than 200 species, 
and observed the life-habits in natural 
surroundings of 778 species. Few per- 
sons have ever prepared more thor- 
oughly for a great work in the field of 
natural history than did Arthur Cleve- 
land Bent. 

This first-hand experience has add- 
ed immeasurably to the interest and 
value of his books. He quotes from 
the best in ornithological literature; 
but his volumes are no mere compila- 


A wooden chest holds a complete set of “Life His- 
tories.”” He has one complete set for himself, one 
for his wife, and one for each of his daughters. 


tions of facts cribbed from the library. 
They have none of the dryness of the 
conventional reference book. To the 
information gained by library re- 
search, and by correspondence with 
field ornithologists throughout the 
continent, Bent adds the freshness of 
first-hand anecdotes and the authority 
of personal contact with the birds be- 
ing discussed. In addition, his field 
experience gives him a check upon 
the reliability of the reported obser- 
vations of others. 

Most of Bent’s travels and ornithol- 
ogical research were the product of 
spare hours and vacations during a 
busy life. Until he was almost fifty, he 
was active in both business and civic 
affairs. He was General Manager of 
the Mason Machine Works, President 
of the Plymouth Electric Light Com- 
pany, Director of several other cor- 
porations, organizer of the Segregan- 
sett Country Club, President of the 
local Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, Alderman, Senior 
Warden of St. Thomas Church, and 
President of the Taunton Chamber 
of Commerce. In spite of these many 
responsibilities, he added each year 
to the breadth of his ornithological 
studies. 

By 1910, these studies had crystal- 
lized into a definite project. Bent had 
greatly admired the two volumes on 
North American birds which Major 
Charles Bendire had prepared for the 
Smithsonian Institution in the eight- 
een-nineties, They had covered 343 
species. Bendire had died leaving his 
work unfinished and a second orni- 
thologist who took up the work died 
also before he had completed another 
volume. The project of producing a 
series on the life histories of North 
American birds was then dropped un- 
til Bent proposed to the Smithsonian 
that he begin anew. To get the right 
basic formula for the life histories, he 
wrote and discarded a number of ver- 
sions. The first sent in to the Smith- 
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sonian Institution as samples were 
those on the Great Horned Owl and 
the Great White Heron. With the 
formula for the sketches established, 
Bent began with Western Grebe at the 
head of the 1910 A.O.U. check-list 
and started the appalling task of work- 
ing his way toward the last entry on 
the list. When his first book appeared 


Negatives of Bent’s photographs 
are kept in special cases which 
he has designed and built. The 
side is hinged to swing out 
and increase the ease with which 
negatives can be examined. 


The photograph at top shows 
some of the file sheets of Bent’s 
field notes on different species. 
The close-up shows how the field 
notes are filed. 


When typing manuscripts, Bent 
places three numbers at the top 
of each sheet. At the left is a 
number which shows the se- 
quence of the volume being writ- 
ten—i.e., this bird is the 33rd 
in the book. In the middle is a 
number which gives the position 
on the A.O.U. Check-List that the 
bird occupies. At the right is 
the page number for the particu- 
lar species being written about. 
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in 1919, Bent was fifty-three years old. 

Each of the life histories follows the 
same general plan. It records the 
known facts about the habits of the 
bird, its food, plumage, voice, range, 
courtship, eggs, nest, young and migra- 
tion. Photographs show the birds in 
their natural habitat. The sketches 
run from forty-five pages for the 
longest — the catbird — and forty-three 
pages for the next to the longest—the 
starling—to one-quarter of a page for 
such relatively little-known sub-species 
as the Appalachian chickadee and the 
Warner Valley titmouse. 

During the writing of the first two 
or three volumes, Bent received com- 
paratively little outside assistance. 
Then, as ornithologists became better 
acquainted with the value of what he 
was doing, they began to contribute 
observations of their own. Today, he 


has more than 500 correspondents 
writing in from all parts of the coun- 
try. They range from a boy in his 
teens, who reported interesting obser- 
vations on red-shouldered hawks, to 
men well beyond three score and ten. 
A few, notably Windsor M. Tyler and 
Alfred O. Gross, as well as several 
others, have contributed whole life- 
histories to the later volumes. Ob- 
servations and photographs, particu- 
larly those relating to the sparrows, 
will be welcomed from readers of 
Audubon Magazine in connection 
with the later volumes of the series. 

In filing his vast correspondence 
and in organizing his library of books 
and pamphlets, Bent is aided by his 
years of business experience. It is 
doubtful if his gigantic undertaking 
ever would have been possible except 
for his efficient filing system. In his 
study, Bent has eight or nine different 
kinds of files. They enable him to put 
his hands on what he wants when 
he wants it. Ordinary correspondence, 
for example, is filed alphabetically un- 
der the writer’s name. If the letter 
refers to a specific species of bird, it is 
filed under the name of that species; if 
it refers to several species all belong- 
ing, say, to the warblers, it is filed 
under “Warblers;” if it refers to a 
number of birds indiscriminately 
mixed together, the letter is cut up 
and the pieces filed under the names 
of the birds concerned. Bent’s own 
field-notes are segregated on slips in 
envelopes according to locality and 
species. His negatives are housed in a 
special cabinet which he designed and 
built himself. 

The books of his extensive library— 
a library that overflows from the 
shelves of his study into an adjoining 
room and into a building at the back 
of the yard—are all catalogued alpha- 
betically according to the names of 
the authors. They are segregated on 
the shelves so that volumes dealing 
with a certain region are together. 
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Pamphlets, in neat black holders, are 
arranged according to authors or ac- 
cording to the geographical region. 
Ranged on the lower shelves are com- 
plete files of ornithological journals 
such as The Auk, The Condor, 
Wilson Bulletin, and Audubon Maga- 
zine. Without leaving his library, Bent 
can turn to any book he wants from 
Mark Catesby’s pioneer volumes of 
1771 down to the latest record. 

One book in his study has never 
seen the inside of a printing plant. 
Yet it is one of the most interesting 
in his library. This is a loose-leaf 
record of the work that has gone into 
each volume in the great series. Its 
pages, filled with vertical columns and 
inked-in X’s, indicate when each step 
in connection with the completion of 
each book—the typing of the manu- 
script, the reading of the proofs, the 
checking of the engravings—was com- 
pleted. 

The long years of work epitomized 
on the pages of this record-book have, 
justly enough, brought Arthur Cleve- 
land Bent many honors. A member of 
the A.O.U. since 1899, he was made a 
Fellow in 1909 and elected President 
for the years 1935-7. He has been a 
long-time member of both the Wilson 
and the Nuttall Ornithological Clubs. 
Both the Linnaean Society of New 
York and the Cooper Ornithological 
Club, of California, have elected him 
to Honorary Membership while The 
Explorers Club has made him an 
Honorary Life Member. The Smith- 
sonian Institution awarded him the 
Asher-Tunis Chair of Biology and the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, at 
Harvard, chose him as Research Fel- 
low in Ornithology. For his great con- 
tribution to ornithology and to nature 
literature, he has been awarded both 
the Burroughs Medal of the John 
Burroughs Association and the Brew- 
ster Medal, with an honorarium of 
$500, of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union. 


By Harry Vern Truman 


What a Golden 


Eaglet eats 


with photographs by the author 


FEW miles south of the Milk 
River in northern Montana 

rise the first lava buttes of the Bear’s 
Paw Mountains. To the south of the 
buttes, a plateau gradually lifts to the 
wooded slopes and rugged crags of the 
mountains themselves. On a brilliant 
afternoon in May, my class in field 
botany was exploring this plateau for 
spring flowers when a large golden 
eagle rose from a point nearby, hov- 
ered in dark silhouette against the 
blue sky, and then flew off to the east. 
After commenting upon the size, 
beauty, and apparent strength of the 
bird, we decided to investigate the 
place from which it had flown in 
order to “see what it had been eat- 
ing.” As we approached the spot, we 
discovered that we were close to the 


abrupt edge of the plateau and there, 
at the base of a jutting crag, was a 
nest containing a single eaglet. About 
the size of a small barnyard hen, the 
eaglet looked for all the world like a 
ball of pure white cotton. Knowing 
that the golden eagle usually lays two 
eggs, we scrutinized the surrounding 
area for the remains of the second 
egg, but could find no evidence of it, 
either on the plateau or on the talus 
slope at the base of the hundred foot 
bluff upon which the eyrie was 
perched. 

This is ideal nesting country for 
golden eagles, and adult birds are 
often seen throughout the area, but 
none of our party had ever been so 
fortunate as to run on to one of the 
nests before. You can imagine with 
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what keen interest we examined the 
structure of the nest, the state of the 
food supply, and the young bird itself. 


The parent bird, which had shown 
little or no concern at our appearance, 
remained out of sight. 

The nest was simple in form and 
structure. A natural depression in the 
rock afforded a slightly protected 
pocket which was lined with a thin 
layer of grass and bounded by 
branches of ground cedar that had 
been put down end to end in a single 
series to form the rim of the nest. 

The eaglet obviously did not enjoy 
being handled, but it made no at- 
tempt to defend itself. Its only cover- 
ing was a thick, white down which felt 
much like wool. As no feathers were 
evident, we estimated the bird’s age to 
be somewhat less than one month. 

Around the edge of the nest was 
scattered a varied assortment of par- 
tially eaten dead animals—two bull 
snakes, two ground squirrels, one jack 
rabbit and a grouse. Most of the an- 
terior portion of these animals had 
been eaten away, and only the hind 
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Left—The author 
and the _ eaglet. 
The young bird 
was estimated to 
be about 3 weeks 
old when found. 


legs of the rabbit remained. The 
grouse, which seemed to be the most 
recently killed, had been pretty thor- 
oughly plucked. 

The next day, I returned to start 
a photographic record of the growing 
eaglet. There was little change in the 
appearance of the bird. One ground 
squirrel had been added to the food 
supply. On May 13, two days later, a 
rabbit and grouse had been added to 
the collection. The remains of the 
other food items already listed were 
still present. At no time during the 
succeeding series of observations was 
so great an accumulation of animal 
remains noted. 

How much of this food had contrib- 
uted to the nutrition of the eaglet is 
a question, for Dr. Francis H. Herrick, 
in his study of the eyrie life of the 
bald eagle (“The Eagle In Action,” 
National Geographic Magazine, May, 
1929) reports not only the feeding by 
the adult birds on food brought to the 
nest but also the bringing in of rem- 
nants of food partially devoured else- 
where, It may be supposed that the 


golden eagle follows a similar practice. 

The eaglet itself had begun to show 
some development, for there were now 
some small black feathers mingled 
with the down covering the tail. 

The next trip to the nest was made 
three days later. As we climbed to the 
level of the eyrie by one of the nu- 
merous coulees draining the plateau, 
one of the parent birds flew up from 
the nest, soared over our heads, then 
took up a position on a neighboring 
butte from which it watched our ac- 
tivities. Its only expression of displeas- 
ure was an occasional shrill cry. The 
bald eagle, however, does not always 
accept the intrusion of man with such 
docility, for Dr. Herrick records an in- 
stance in which the intruder was vi- 
ciously attacked by both parent birds. 

Much to our surprise, the large ac- 
cumulation of decomposing animal re- 


The botany class explores the vegetation on 
the plateau on May 11 only to discover an 
eaglet in its eyrie (below). The eaglet lies 
just within the wreath of cedar branches 
which marks the rim of its nest. Eleven days 
later the eaglet shows many feathers peep- 
ing through the down. Those edging the 
wings are developing most rapidly. 


mains had disappeared—the mother 
bird had “cleaned house.” Three 
snakes and a grouse were all that was 
left. Two of the snakes were bull 
snakes, perhaps left from the previous 
collection, The third snake was evi- 
dently an addition to the larder, for 
it consisted of a short middle portion 
which had not been observed before 
and which had the markings of a rat- 
tlesnake. The grouse remains were 
fresh; so it, too, must have been a re- 
cent kill. 

This periodic housecleaning was 
consistently followed throughout my 
observations of the eyrie. It marks a 
sharp contrast with the habits of the 
bald eagle, which permits the remains 
of its food supply to accumulate to 
such an extent that Dr. Herrick was 
able to determine the feeding habits of 
the inhabitants of an eyrie of bald 
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eagles over a period of thirty-five years 
from the animal skeletons found in 
the core of the fallen nest. 

The dark feathers of the eaglet’s tail 
had now become more prominent and 
the downy white wings had become 
edged by a row of almost black feath- 
ers protruding from the down about 
one-fourth of an inch. From now on 
the young bird was to change its ap- 
pearance rapidly. 

A full week elapsed before our next 
return to the eyrie. Again one of the 
parent birds flew up from the nest 
and settled on the vantage point at 
the edge of the neighboring butte. 
This time, however, the eaglet was not 
in its nest but was some little distance 
away from the bluff bordering the pla- 
teau. Because of this change in posi- 
tion, our approach up the coulee had 
not been observed and as our line of 
vision gained the level of the plateau, 
we saw the parent transferring food 
from a dead animal to the beak of its 
young. Almost at once our presence 


was perceived, and the eaglet was left 
alone on the bare lava. The dead ani- 
mal was founa to be a jack rabbit, not 
too freshly killed, and no other food 


A young eaglet and a young girl (the 
author’s daughter) size up one another. 
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was evident. 

The eaglet had grown considerably. 
Dark feathers, scattered through the 
down over the whole body, gave the 
bird a rather mottled appearance that 
blended excellently with the lichen- 
covered rock formation on which it 
was lying. The tail feathers had grown 
a great deal but had been far out- 
stripped in their development by the 
feathers edging the wings. The only re- 
action to handling shown by the eag- 
let was the opening of its bill accom- 
panied by audible breathing. 

We noticed that a fresh branch of 
ground cedar had been placed on the 
bare rock beside the eaglet. It was not 
until later, however, that we realized 
the possible significance of the branch, 
which was invariably present. Al- 
though other observers have noted the 
golden eagle’s habit of “decorating” 
the nest with evergreen branches, here 
there was no nest. Does that branch of 
cedar, in some intangible way, signify 
to the young that “this is the line be- 


yond which you shall not stray?” In 
an environment in which straying 
from the nest might well involve the 
catastrophe of a fall of a hundred or 
more feet, such protective reaction 
would be a distinct advantage. 

The press of activities involved in 
the closing of the college year pre- 
vented me from revisiting the eyrie 
for a period of ten days, but finally, 
on June 2, the trip was made. Neither 
of the parent birds was present, nor 
did they appear. Our eaglet, lying 
nose-down on its cedar branch, pre- 
sented a greatly changed appearance. 
Ten days ago it had been predomi- 
nantly white with flecks of black 
where new feathers were peeping 
through the down; now it was pre- 
dominantly dark brown with streaks 
of white down protruding here and 
there between the feathers. The head 
and neck were still white. 

The bird had increased in size and 
strength, for when approached it made 
scrambling efforts to avoid capture, 


By June 2 the eaglet was predominantly dark brown, with head and neck bright white. 
On June 7 it was well feathered out. As we approached, the young bird rose to attention 
in alarm, with lifted wings and open beak. The feathered legs identify it as a golden eagle. 
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and if picked up it did a great deal of 
flopping around and made weak at- 
tempts to peck its captor. When placed 
on the ground, it was able to maintain 
a half-sitting position for a consider- 
able length of time. 

The dead rabbit that we had seen 
on the previous trip had been removed 
from the vicinity, but the larder had 
been replenished by two ground squir- 
rels, two jack rabbits and three bull 
snakes. Since they were not badly de- 
composed, we concluded that house- 
cleaning had been recent. 

On June 7, five days later, we re- 
turned to the eyrie. This was the 28th 
day following the discovery of the nest. 
The parent birds were absent. The 
eaglet was sitting on the cedar branch 
but, at our approach, scrambled to its 
feet and showed considerable alarm. 
This was the first time we had seen the 
bird standing up and we were quite 
amazed at the height it had attained 
during the four weeks of our observa- 
tion. Now possibly seven weeks old, 
the eaglet was more than half grown 
and strong enough to maintain an 
erect position for long periods. Al- 
though it made no serious attempts to 
avoid capture, it expressed displeasure 
by severe pecks that were painful but 
not strong enough to break the skin. 

The back of the bird was now uni- 
formly covered with feathers, although 
there was a band of white down on 
each wing. The underside of the body 
and the legs were still quite downy, 
while the head and neck had lost their 
bright white aspect since numerous 
dark points of feathers protruded 
through the down. 

Again the house had been swept 
clean and the only evidence of food in 
the vicinity was one large bull snake, 
quite freshly killed, with only a small 
portion of its anterior end eaten. This 
was my last visit, as the summer va- 
cation called me to a new field of ac- 
tivity. Two weeks later, however, word 
came that the eaglet was gone. Was it 
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the victim of a wandering coyote, or 
had it gained enough maturity to 
leave under its own power? Other ob- 
servers have recorded that the young 
of the golden eagle leave the nest in a 
little more than two months after 
hatching. 

Though the list of food items enum- 
erated during this series of observa- 
tions does not necessarily include all 
that was brought to the nest, or that 
which may have been eaten afield by 
the adults, it should give a fairly rep- 
resentative cross-section of the feeding 
habits of these birds. As we all know, 
the golden eagle is accused of robbing 
chicken and turkey yards, of raiding 
waterfowl preserves, of stripping the 
prairies of grouse, to say nothing of 
killing lambs. 

Turkeys were raised in numbers 
within half a mile of the eyrie; yet 
at no time did turkey remains appear 
in the food supply. Two miles away 
in a waterfowl preserve, wild ducks 
nested in abundance; yet the only 
duck remains observed consisted of a 
single ancient beak found on the 
plateau far from the eyrie. If this had 
been brought to the area by the 
eagles, its condition indicated that it 
must have been in some previous year. 
If the lambs of the neighboring sheep 
ranches had been molested, they had 
been eaten at some other spot; and 
never in my contacts with the sheep 
ranchers of the Bear’s Paw region did 
I hear of a definite instance of such 
molestation. 

It would seem, then, that the golden 
eagle does not merit the evil reputa- 
tion given him by casual observers. It 
is to be hoped that as a better under- 
standing is gained of the actual eating 
habits of these birds a more sympa- 
thetic attitude will be engendered on 
the part of the human beings who 
have invaded their empire, and that 
these majestic royalty of the air will 
be permitted to continue their reign 
in peace. 


BIRDS have accidents too! 


EVERAL years ago, a French stu- 

dent pilot flying somewhere over 
France suddenly developed engine 
trouble. The motor of his plane sput- 
tered, then died. He was able to land 
safely, and found that a European 
swift had lodged in the air-intake of 
the carburetor, plugging it tightly. 
A war pilot, recently returned from 
the Pacific, told me of numerous col- 
lisions that he had with birds. One of 
them almost caused a serious crack-up. 
The difficulties that our Air Forces 
have had with albatrosses on Pacific 
islands, and with sooty terns on As- 
cension, are no longer clouded with 
military secrecy. 

Since man has learned to fly, his 
aerial routes sweep across the sky in 
direct conflict with the airways of the 
birds. Captain Neil T. McMillan of 
Eastern Air Lines says that he has 
killed many birds while flying, but has 
been able to identify only three of 
them. While landing at New Orleans, 


Canada geese by Allan D. Cruickshank 
he struck a ring-billed gull which 
broke the glass and was caught in the 
right landing-light. A barred owl was 
cooked between the two upper cyl- 
inders of the left engine during a 
landing at Houston and a catbird 
was killed at 3700 feet atop an “over- 
cast” near Galveston Bay in the spring 
of 1945. 

Apparently any bird struck by a 
plane is instantly killed. They literally 
explode from the impact. But accord- 
ing to Captain McMillan, bird mor- 
tality from airplanes is insignificant. 
Many small birds are carried over the 
wings of the plane by the airflow. 
Practically all of the birds he has 
killed were struck, either by the nose 
of the plane, or the under side of the 
fuselage. McMillan believes that when 
flying at full speed, the airflow will 
carry any bird over the wings. 

Large birds are dangerous to air 


By John K. Terres 
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liners. Many of the commercial air- 
line pilots have had ducks and geese 
come crashing through the windshield 
into the cockpit of the plane. The 
force may be potentially great enough 
to knock the pilot unconscious. Avia- 
tion research has turned its attention 
to devising windshields capable of 
withstanding the impact of striking 
large birds at high speeds. In the fu- 
ture it is probable that all airplanes 
will be equipped with bird-proof 
windshields. 

Would it be practical for commer- 
cial air lines to keep informed of mi- 
gratory flights? Captain McMillan 
thinks not, for there would be no way 
to avoid the threat to some birds, short 
of canceling the flight. After several 
vears of watching migrant behavior in 
the air, he has found that birds may 
fly at any altitude. On the same after- 
noon that he struck the catbird at 
3700 feet, he saw swallows at 8000 
feet. At speeds of 150-200 miles an 
hour, small birds cannot be seen in 
time to avert striking them. Some of 
the large birds, seen in the daytime 
at some distance ahead of the plane, 
do make frantic efforts to get out of 
the plane’s line of flight. 

Many of the accidents that befall 
birds are somewhat less devastating 
than being struck by aircraft. Nature 
has provided animals with remarkable 
resilience and recuperative powers. A 
friend of mine, now with the Forest 
Service, was hunting one fall day and 
shot a male ring-necked pheasant that 
was in excellent flesh, yet the bird had 
no feet! They had been cut off cleanly 
at some prior time, presumably by a 
farmer’s mowing machine. The stubs 
had healed over with tough, horny 
skin. The bird was shot in flight. It 
must have had remarkably powerful 
wings to get off the ground without 
the launching aid of the feet. 

Dr. Arthur A. Allen, Professor of 
Ornithology at Cornell University, 
once told me that he had examined 
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SS by Alfred M. Bailey 


Black footed albatro 


Albatrosses, ducks and geese 
have come crashing through 
the windshield of a plane 
with such force as_ to 
knock the pilot unconscious. 


specimens of wild ducks and coots 
which had regained the use of wings 
that had been badly torn and broken 
by gunshot. At the University of Kan- 
sas, an investigation of a collection of 
bird skeletons revealed that almost five 
per cent exhibited evidence of re- 
paired bone injury. 

Not long ago, I talked at length 
with Dr. Allen about unusual bird 


accidents. His autopsies on grouse dis- 
closed some strange accidents. One 
bird had a fair-sized twig within its 
body. Evidently it had been forced 
down the throat when the bird was 
flying at high speed through thick un- 
dergrowth. The twig was encased in 
the mesenteries, inside the body cav- 
ity, with no apparent inconvenience to 
the bird. Another grouse had a part 
of its crop, containing acorns, torn 
away and pushed under the skin to 
the lower breast. Obviously, it had 
struck a tree or other hard object 
with terrific force. The crop itself had 
healed perfectly. 

Ornithological literature reveals nu- 
merous accounts of birds that have 
lived on with twigs and bark embed- 
led in their bodies, Recently there 
was an interesting narrative of a robin 
that returned to the same yard for two 
summers with a twig projecting from 
its back. And there is the specimen of 
the passenger pigeon collected many 
years ago, with a beech twig nine 
inches long through its body. It had 
pierced the bird from below, and had 
come out its back about four inches. 
The pigeon had probably fallen from 
the nest when a squab, and had been 
impaled on the twig. It was an old 
bird when collected, and the stick 
was much worn. 

I once had the idea that animals 
instinctively know what is good for 
them to eat. But some animals learn 
at the price of painful experience, if 
not disaster. The magnificent golden 
eagle has mistakenly attacked the por- 
cupine, and died from the effect of the 
quills it received in its body. There is 
an interesting and well-documented 
story of a robin that expired from 
swallowing a piece of twine. The in- 
ference is drawn that the twine may 
have been blood-soaked, resembling 
a worm or some other acceptable mor- 
sel, 

W. L. McAtee, a naturalist of wide 
renown, and bird-food habits investi- 


gator, sent me an account of a whip- 
poor-will that swallowed a large June 
bug, and the powerful-legged beetle 
had burrowed directly through the 
weak esophagus of the bird! It is well 
known that ospreys are sometimes 
drowned by plunging below the sur- 
face of the water and affixing their 
talons inextricably in the bones of 
fish too large for them to handle. 

Birds may come to grief in other 
unhappy ways while seeking food. 
Both the European and American 
goldfinches have been frequent vic- 
tims of the burdock plant owing to 
their fondness for the seeds encased 
within the spiny burs. Once the birds’ 
wings are entangled in the hooked 
spines, they usually die of exhaustion 
trying to free themselves. Kinglets, 
hummingbirds, nuthatches, and even 
such creatures as bats have met death 
in the tenacious clutches of the bur- 
dock. 

Some structures, such as lighthouses 
and tall buildings, built by man have 
become hazards for flying birds. Na- 
ture has also evolved her structures, 
but with infinite subtlety. A spider’s 
web may be more deadly than a sky- 
scraper. It is artfully contrived, with 
all the deception of a clear pane of 
glass. One day I found a ruby-throated 
hummingbird almost lifeless from its 
vain struggles to break loose from the 
strong, verticle web of an orb-weaving 
garden spider. A friend of mine saw a 
young grasshopper sparrow ensnared 
by the same kind of spider. Gold- 
finches, bush-tits, kinglets, California 
linnets, and even small snakes and 
native mice have been caught in the 
dissimulating meshes of the spider’s 
viscid silk. 

Some birds are the hapless victims 
of a self-contrived gallows. Chipping 
sparrows, orioles, and barn swallows 
often hang themselves with the hairs, 
or fibers, used in the construction of 
their nests. Others have virtually 
buried themselves alive in response to 
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the nest-building instinct. There is a 
tragic record of a host of golden-eye 
ducks which were entombed year af- 
ter year in a hollow tree where the 
nest was of such great depth that they 
could not fly out. 

The destruction of waterfowl at 
Niagara Falls has long been noted. 
There are numerous stories of swans, 
wild geese, ducks and other water 
birds carried over the Falls to death 
or injury in the past fifty years. One 
of the earliest tales of the Niagara 
“death trap” goes back to the writings 
of Peter Kalm, the Swedish botanist 
and traveler in America during the 
eighteenth century. 

Recently, an interesting and truly 
modern accident was reported. A 
mockingbird was electrocuted by 


perching on a wire carrying high radio 
frequency. In the West, where eagles 
are common, it has been necessary to 
equip power lines with guards to pre- 
vent birds from perching on them and 


being electrocuted with consequent 
interruption to service. The electrocu- 
tion of the big raptores comes about in 
a curious manner. The excreta, which 
may be ejected in an extended, fluid 
stream, makes a connection between 
the bird on the cross-arm and the wire 
below. The moment the circuit is com- 
pleted, the bird is killed. 

I once found a horned grebe which 
had alighted on a wet, asphalt high- 
way during a violent rain storm. Pre- 
sumably, it had mistaken the glitter- 
ing surface of the highway for water. 
The bright-eyed creature seemed un- 
able to take off, though it was unin- 
jured. Certainly it would have fallen 
prey to some predatory animal had I 
not carried it to a nearby pond and 
released it. Waterfowl sometimes err 
in alighting on oil pools, and become 
hopelessly entangled. 

Sea birds of the petrel group have 
the same difficulty in flying from a 
hard surface as do some of the grebes. 


Oil-soaked loon by Sam A. Grimes 


Both the Leach’s and Wilson’s pet- 
rels have come aboard ships and been 
unable to take flight from the deck. 

Not long ago I had an interesting 
talk with Dr. James P. Chapin, Asso- 
ciate Curator of Birds at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. 
When I broached the subject of curi- 
ous accidents to birds, his eyes lighted 
with interest. With characteristic gen- 
erosity he offered me incidents from 
his long experience with birds, par- 
ticularly those of Africa. More than 
thirty-five years ago, Dr. Chapin col- 
lected a swallow, resembling our 
American barn swallow, along the 
Nepoko River in the Belgian Congo. 
Upon picking up the freshly killed 
specimen, he found that one leg had 
been bitten through by a driver ant. 
The head of the ant still adhered to 
the bird’s leg, and the low part of its 
foot had died and atrophied. 

Driver ants are savage insects with 
large heads and powerful jaws. The 
soldiers and workers are blind. As they 
chase insects along the ground, birds 
often alight near them to join in the 
pursuit. If the birds are not suffi- 
ciently wary, they may be attacked by 
these voracious creatures. At another 
time Dr. Chapin collected a thrush 
which had the head of a driver ant 
attached to its cheek. He recalled that 
in the Cameroon, G. L. Bates had 
once shot a hawk still bearing a sec- 
tion of a small native arrow that had 
pierced one eye and part of its head, 
yet the bird had survived. 

Oil pollution and lead poisoning 
kill waterfowl, and songbirds are sac- 
rificed to arsenical sprays and other 
chemicals used to destroy insects. The 
discovery of the highly potent insect- 
icide DDT is a new threat to many 
kinds of wildlife. Speeding motor cars 
kill an enormous population of small 
birds each year, and even the larger 
hawks and owls are killed or injured 
along major highways, where they are 
drawn to feed on the smaller victims. 
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A lighthouse equipped with bird rests 
on the coast of Great Britain. Photo- 
graph by R. M. Lockley in “I Know an 
Island,” D. Appleton-Century Company. 


Fortunately many accidents to birds 
can be prevented, chiefly those caused 
by man. Railings have been built 
around the lighthouse glass so that 
bewildered birds may perch. Educa- 
tional programs and legislation can 
slow the speeding motorist, or prevent 
pollution. The problem of coastal oil 
pollution has been somewhat more 
complex because it requires interna- 
tional cooperation. Research now un- 
der way will eventually divulge the 
proper proportions of DDT required 
to achieve the control of destructive 
insects, and yet spare birds and other 
useful creatures. 

Our record for seeking the solution 
of vexing conservation problems in 
the past bodes well for finding clews 
to those that lie ahead. 
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ETE, a valiant, lovable robin 

whose right leg was so seriously 
hurt in 1941 that it appeared to be 
broken, has made a remarkable re- 
covery. Without human aid he has re- 
gained the use of the leg and has 
fought successfully against his own 
kind when banned by them during 
four long summers. Now Pete has dis- 
appeared from his home in Yonkers 
as he has each fall since the injury— 
whether with the mass migration of 
robins or with other southbound birds 
we do not know. 

It was in 1941, when we noticed the 
bird using only his left leg and not 
allowing his right foot to touch the 
ground, that we named him Peter 
Stuyvesant; for did not the Dutch 
Governor of New Amsterdam have 
only a leg and a half until the famous 
“silver leg’’ was fashioned for him? 

Other robins ganged up on Pete. 
Screaming, swearing, threatening, four 
robins tried to kill him. Their mode 
of attack was like that of dive bombers 
in the war. Pete was an immovable 
target, on the ground. There he stood 
with his left leg and spread tail as a 
brace, open beaked and with wings 
outstretched. The attack on him was 
unsuccessful, and after a prolonged 
foray quiet again reigned. 

For a long time Pete was physically 
unfit for scrapping, but never was he 
licked. He seemed to know that “he 
who fights and runs away lives to 
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fight another day.” Discretion led him 
to hide completely in a _ vigorous 
growth of pachysandra, about 150 
square feet in extent. 

A kind-hearted “friend of the birds” 
provided food to his liking. She some- 
t:mes placed it under laurel and rhod- 
odendron bushes on dry ground close 
to the house foundation. The front 
yard of her home with its green shelter 
and a fine lawn underlaid with worms 
became Pete’s home base. A bird bath 
and drinking fountain in the rear 
yard delighted him. Many a summer's 
day he soaked the game leg in sun- 
warmed water and gradually regained 
the use of it. 

Pete’s wings were not injured. He 
flew easily, but the landing upset him, 
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in more ways than one. He learned 
to light on the iron pipe that formed 
the top of the fence. It was difficult, 
and many times he overshot and hit 
the ground in the adjoining yard. But 
he was right back for a new attempt, 
and soon mastered a one-point land- 
ing. He had what his Godmother calls 
a cute way of making a landing on a 
sloping roof, his good leg down and 
his game leg up. As time went on, he 
perked up surprisingly. 

Each fall he has disappeared, this 
being the fifth. Whether he goes with 
robins or not one can only conjecture. 
Certainly all but those who winter 
hereabouts disappeared at about the 
time that Pete did. 

Each springtime about April 10, he 
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has returned—among the first robins to 
claim his rights in his particular home 
spot. He is always first seen and heard 
in a big maple tree shading the front 
yard: his human friends’ home, his 
home. Then he appears on the lawn 
in search of his natural food. He al- 
ways goes directly to his own favorite 
feeding places. 

Nine kinds of wild birds share the 
privileges of a feed box nailed to a 
maple tree ten feet from the house 
and to another box on a second story 
window sill. Pete knows he is welcome 
there. 

Presumably a springtime love affair 
led to Pete’s injury. He remained a 
bachelor that season, the next, and 
the next. Ostracized by birds of his 
kind, he joined a colony of house 
sparrows and their friends, the starl- 
ings. He was the only robin in the 
flock. 

Clearly a bachelor these several 
years, Pete acquired a girl friend last 
spring. They were constant compan- 
ions and seemed to be considering 
eligible sites for a home. One day 
there was a racket, a fierce fight among 
the redbreasts. Thereafter Pete was 
alone, as in previous seasons. 

Pete is a fine big bird now, strong 
and lusty. Who knows but that ro- 
mance awaits him in the coming 
spring, and that early April will find 
him back in Yonkers, with a new com- 
panion and new hopes and prospects? 
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A BIRDMAN IN INDIA 


By Fred G. Evenden, Jr. 


HE world may be getting smaller 

from the travel standpoint, but 
it is still a far cry from the wet and 
cold winters of the Pacific Northwest 
to the really ideal winter climate of 
India. Too, it is a far cry from the 
high coniferous forests and verdant 
wooded valleys of Oregon to the jun- 
gle groves and rice paddies of India. 
Everything is so strange that it all 
seems like a big dream to me—and, to 
tell the truth, I would rather be back 
home in Oregon. 


My first introduction to Indian 


“land-based” nature appeared while 
the shoreline was below the horizon, 
20 miles or more away. 


Crimson- 


rose swallowtail butterflies were pres- 
ent by the hundreds, flying out at sea. 
As we approached the harbor of Bom- 
bay, several other species came on 
board. One, the common Jezebel, 
was beautifully colored—red, white, 
black, and yellow. 

The harbor area of Bombay has a 
backdrop of towering mesas to the 
east, which are especially picturesque 
at sunrise. As we entered the harbor, 
I saw hundreds of large birds circling 
in lazy spirals over almost every ship. 
It was an exciting sight, and more so 
as our ship “picked up” its rightful 
share of these birds. Some came close 
enough for us to determine that they 


were some type of long-tailed hawk; 
then we saw a few that looked like 
miniature adult bald eagles; then 
some odd-looking crows, with a very 
heavy bill and a grayish wash on the 
neck and chest, lit on our antenna 
wires. A few gulls flew by, a short 
distance from the ship. A solitary 
black-backed gull was standing on a 
rocky bar a hundred yards away. 

It is hard to explain my feelings at 
seeing such an abundance of new 
birds in a strange land, and not being 
able to identify them. The best I 
could do was write down descriptions 
until later. (My buddy did all the 
writing—I was too busy looking at the 
birds and dictating notes to him.) 
Perhaps at this point I should intro- 
duce my constant companion at na- 
ture study during the trip over and 
for the month or so that we were to- 
gether at various Indian localities. 

He is Corporal Robert P. Wagner, 
of Livingston, New Jersey. He has a 
B.S. in geology from Lafayette, but 
ornithology has been his hobby for 
many years. Also on the trip I made 
the acquaintance of several other na- 
turalists. Corporal Gale Monson, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service refuge 
manager from Arizona; Lieutenant 
Edward Reilly and Corporal William 
C. Dilger, ornithology majors study- 
ing under Dr. Allen and Dr. Sutton 
at Cornell. We spent many hours to- 
gether watching the oceanic birds—a 
pastime which made the trip go 
faster. We had just that many fewer 
hours to think about seasickness! 

Finally we docked and for the first 
time looked at India—the Indian 
dhows (sailing boats) drifting silently 
by; the Indian boys running their lob- 
ster net lines in the bay; the colorful, 
yet untidy, clothing of the Indian 
dock hands. It all seemed so unreal. 
This was India—not the United States 
where I had lived all my life! 

That first night, while I was on the 
deck orienting myself to the constel- 


lations of the Indian sky, I happened 
to look down on the dock. There 
were dozens of Indians curled up and 
asleep on the railroad tracks! (Per- 
haps they knew there would be no 
train along the track that night.) 
Such new and strange sights are con- 
stantly shocking the newcomer. It 
took me just about two weeks to for- 
mulate the opinion that anything can 
(and does) happen in India. 

Then came the happy day when I 
got shore leave for an afternoon. The 
first place I headed for was a book- 
store, which I had difficulty in locat- 
ing. Stationers were everywhere, but 
a bookstore was hard to find. 

After shaking off dozens of little 
boys who were yelling, “Bakhshish 
Sahib,” I stopped an Englishman 
along the street and told him my 
troubles. Not only was he my equal 
in height (6’ 6”), but he was also an 
ornithologist. That was a_ lucky 
break for me. A member of the Bom- 
bay Natural History Society, he gave 
me information about the two best 
books on Indian birds—one by Salam 
Ali and the other by Whistler. I 
chose the latter, for in my opinion it 
is more complete. 

Whistler goes into a detail descrip- 
tion of each bird, its distribution, 
field identification, habits, habitats, 
and parts of its life history. The il- 
lustrations, both plain and colored, 
are well done. The book cost me 
rupees 16 (or about $5.00), and I am 
very glad to have it, believe me! 

With the help of this book I was 
able to identify the birds I had seen 
from the ship. The crows were com- 
mon house crows; the gull, the black- 
headed gull (in winter plumage); the 
long-tailed hawks, present in such 
large numbers, were the common par- 
iah kites; and the miniature bald 


eagles were Brahmany kites. Pariah, 
in Indian usage, means lowly; and 
Brahmany means high, or royal, as in 
Incidently, the 


their caste system. 
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Brahmany kite’s head, neck and chest 
are pure white, the wing-tips black, 
and the rest of the body plumage is a 
rich chestnut. It is really a beautiful 
bird. 

The following day we had shore 
leave again, and saw as much of what 
Bombay had to offer as our free time 
would allow: the British Indian Mu- 
seum, the Gateway to India, the mar- 
kets and bazaars, the Towers of Si- 
lence, the Hanging Gardens of Mala- 
bar Hill. Here again we saw wildlife, 
and its interrelationship with Indian 
life. 

The Towers of Silence are con- 
nected with the religion of the Par- 
sees. Their dead (slightly cut-up) are 
placed upon the concrete mounds 
within the compound, and left to the 
vultures. In this case they were white- 
backed vultures. We saw many of 
them hunched up on their tree 
perches near the mounds, and flying 
over the area nearby. Their general 
body color is a brownish-black, the 


bare head and neck are gray, there 
are white patches on the flank, and 
the underwings are white. In con- 
trast, the other common black vul- 
ture, the king vulture, has the head 
and neck reddish, with two conspicu- 


ous pendantlike wattles. There are 
large white patches on the chest and 
thighs. 

In sharp contrast to the Towers of 
Silence, and almost a “next door 
neighbor,” are the lovely Hanging 
Gardens, gracing the crest of Malabar 
Hill. Here are lawns, rose arbors, 
hedges and flower beds. The privets 
and other shrubbery of the grounds 
are trimmed in the shapes of birds 
and mammals, some of considerable 
proportions. Here on the lawns of 
the gardens we saw our first white 
wagtails, and in the trees the colorful 
green parrakeets. 

We took a path down the steep 
side of Malabar Hill, to the Marine 
Drive, through more or less unculti- 
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vated growth. The path was not over 
a quarter-mile long, but it took us 
more than an hour—there were too 
many new things to see—strange vege- 
tation (even some of our Christmas 
poinsettias over six feet high, and in 
bloom), insects, and birds—green par- 
rakeets, pariah kites, house crows, cop- 
persmiths, red-whiskered and_ red- 
vented bulbuls, and many very small 
birds which we could not identify. 
One incident that occurred there I re- 
member—we were standing by the 
path, looking at the red-vented bul- 
bul (which we did not know by 
name), when an Englishwoman, with 
two dogs on leash, came down the 
path. We asked her if she knew what 
the birds were, and she said, “Why, 
yes, those are red-vented bulbuls. 
They are really quite common here.” 
Since then I have found that English 
people in India seem to be quite well- 
informed on the local birds. 

Perhaps you are wondering why I 
do not mention the names of trees, 
and other plants. There is a very 
good reason—I do not know them. As 
yet I have not been able to find a 
suitable publication on plants. I 
purchased a small booklet on the 
flowering trees of India, but it is of 
no value. The only trees that I know 
are the banyan and the jacaranda 
(imported from Brazil). 

The common pariah kite (the Ben- 
gali name is “Sheel’) was the first 
bird I became acquainted with when 
I arrived in India, and it remains 
the most familiar. These kites spend 
all their time near human habitation, 
as I have never seen them in any reg- 
ion that was not near a settlement, 
village, or large city. Primarily they 
are scavengers, although I did see one 
feeding on a large lizard one time, 
near Bombay. 

My first introduction to their bold- 
ness came the day I saw one swoop 
down and grab some fruit from a 
large open basket being carried on 


the head of a fruit peddler. These 
peddlers have a protective wooden 
framework which they hold up above 
the basket of fruit, but for some rea- 
son this peddler did not have the 
framework in position. After the kite 
made its swoop and grab, the peddler 
set up an incessant jabbering, which, 
if transcribed, probably would not be 
printable, anyway. I have seen the 
bird swoop down and take food from 
a dog, also. 

Kites are present by the score 
around every camp mess hall, and it 
is a common sight to see them take 
food from the garbage can, while a 
GI may be right beside it. I have 
even seen one swoop down and take 
a piece of French toast (at least that 
is what the Army calls it) from the 
hand of a GI just as he put it up to 
his mouth. Needless to mention— 
that boy really had a shock! 

At one camp I had one I called 
“my pet.” I would come out of the 
mess hall with some food scraps and 
give a long whistle similar to the 
scream of the kite. (The kite’s call 
is quite similar to the scream of the 
western red-tail back home.) “My 
pet” would soar down from its perch 
in a tree top, and take the food from 
my mess tray. 

Sometimes when we have chick- 
en (?), the boys will stand around and 
throw the left-over bones and gristle 
high into the air for kites to catch. 
They can make spectacular dives, 
pulling out just short of the ground, 
to make beautiful catches in midair. 
If a catch is large, probably a half 
dozen kites will “gang up” on the 
lucky one, and in the course of events 
the prized piece may change hands 
several times. They feed on the wing. 
When there is no abundance of food, 
they circle over the mess hall area, 
or perch in trees—waiting. One pe- 
culiarity of their flight is the use of 
the rather long tail, which is spread 
out and tilted from side to side to 


help the bird turn and balance. 

They actually are a menace to pass- 
ers-by around the mess hall, but it is 
not permissible to kill them because 
of Indian law. However, measures 
are taken to “scare” them away. 

These kites are continually having 
battles with their own kind, and with 
other birds, particularly the jungle 
and house crows, black drongos, and 
white-backed vultures. Evidently this 
bird (like many human beings) has 
no respect for the rights of others. 

At night they roost together in 
large numbers, sometimes in company 
with white-backed and king vultures. 
As yet, I have not found any nesting 
even though they are supposed to nest 
at irregular times of the year. 

At the end of my stay in Bombay, 
I felt that I had had a very interest- 
ing introduction to Indian birds, but, 
as I found out later, it was only the 
beginning. The best was yet to come! 
I was to have a trip across India— 
from Bombay to Calcutta! 

As my fortune usually runs, we left 
Bombay at midnight. That meant | 
would not get a close view of the 
Western Ghats, the towering range 
that runs north and south along the 
very western edge of peninsular India. 

After a very uncomfortable night 
of five hours, trying to sleep on a 
berth (???) of slats, I rose at the first 
sign of daylight and walked to the 
vestibule (a very fancy name for what 
it was) at the end of the car, opened 
the door, and sat on the steps while 
the train moved on. I found that we 
were coming out to the eastern foot- 
hills of the Western Ghats. To the 
west and northwest were towering 
mesas, such as I had seen from Bom- 
bay. 

Gradually, we entered more open 
country. One part in particular re- 
minded me of the oak belt along 
Abiqua Creek, in Oregon. However, 
my reminiscing ended when I realized 
the vegetation, after all, was different. 
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The railroad track paralleled a small 
stream for a short distance. White, 
egretlike birds would jump up and fly 
away from the edge of the stream as 
we approached. The funny part was 
that I never saw them until they 
flew. In flight, at first observation, 
they appeared all white, and when 
they landed they “disappeared” im- 
mediately. The reason is that just 
the wings and belly are white, the 
head, neck, chest and back being 
heavily streaked with gray-brown. It 
is called the paddy-bird, as it invari- 
ably is found in the vicinity of rice 
paddies—which means it is found over 
all of India, for rice paddies are 
everywhere. 

Our train ride took us through 
many environments. It was really 
quite humorous the way the bird 
identification went. While I would 
be leaning out the window on one 
side of the car, somebody at the other 
end of the car, or even in one of the 
other cars, would yell at the top of 
his voice and point wildly to some 
bird. Everyone in our car knew I 
was looking for birds and I do not 
think they let me miss a single one! 
Someone would have me clamber over 
men, C-rations, bedrolls, and packs, 
to look at a bird the other side of the 
train—then I would have to retrace 
my obstacle course. Believe me, it 
was a turmoil to say the least. 

There I was trying to write down 
notes and descriptions on all the 
birds, and in the meantime looking 
up new ones in Whistler. To make 
matters worse, fellows were coming 
up with lengthy descriptions of birds 
and asking “What was it?” If I an- 
swered one question, I answered a 
thousand! 

I certainly professed more Indian- 
bird knowledge than I knew that day. 
(After all, it-was new even to me!) I 
was so deeply engrossed in all the new 
birds that I forgot to eat the noon 
meal, and for a world-famous: “chow- 
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hound” like me, that is a miracle that 
might happen only once in a life- 
time. (All we had was C-rations, and 
they are not appetizing, anyway.) 

By afternoon I had to appeal for 
help from “old faithful” Bob Wagner. 
He wrote down descriptions, looked 
up names in Whistler’s, etc. Then we 
would alternate—he would take the 
field glasses and I would write down 
his descriptions and look up the 
proper identifications. 

Among the birds we identified was 
the good old-fashioned black crow— 
known as the jungle crow in India. 
Then, in addition to the paddy-birds, 
already mentioned, were three other 
birds of the heron family: the com- 
mon heron, the little egret, and the 
cattle egret. All three have pure white 
plumage. The common heron is 
about three and a half feet long, 
while the little and cattle egrets are 
about two feet long. As these two are 
so much alike, it is necessary to know 
that the little egret has a black bill, 
and the cattle egret has a yellow bill. 
Until I learned that, I found it im- 
possible to tell them apart. 

The little egret and common heron 
are strictly waders, as they should be, 
but the cattle egret has a character 
all its own! Only seldom have I seen 


it in the water—more often stalking 
in the marshy sod at the edge of a 
body of water. It is commonly seen 
in areas not near water. Usually, 
these egrets attend small bands of 
cattle. They do everything from 
walking between the legs of the cattle, 
to pecking insects off their legs and 
perching upon their backs. 

One noon, just as we went through 
the outskirts of town, we came upon 
a large masonry bathing “tank” of 
very muddy water, where natives were 
washing clothes, bathing, and even 
filling water jugs to carry to their 
homes. Right in the midst of this 
hullabaloo and at the edge of the 
water, were dozens of white vultures 
or neophrons. The naked head and 
neck of this species are deep yellow, 
so it was no wonder that one of the 
boys asked me if I had seen the “gold- 
en-headed eagle.” Since that time I 
have seen the neophrons, and the 
king and white-backed vultures, ming- 
ling among the natives, apparently 
without fear. However when I tried 
to approach them—away they went! 

A smaller, but conspicuous bird is 
the black drongo (also called king 
crow). Twelve inches or so in length, 
these birds can be seen perched on 
wires all the way across India, or per- 
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haps perched on the backs of cattle. 
Slim, a glossy-purple-black in color, 
the drongo has a curved (outwardly) 
scissors-tail about the same length as 
the body. 

The green bee-eater, a small, slim 
bird of a soft yellow-green color, has 
a coppery crown and coppery wings. 
I said small, although the length is 
about nine inches. The reason it ap- 
pears small is that the two central tail 
feathers are long and pointed—mere 
shafts which extend two inches be- 
yond the rest of the tail. Therefore, 
to the casual observer, only the short 
part of the tail is evident. These birds 
make a beautiful sight, with the sun 
shining on the copper and green col- 
ors, as they sail out from their perch 
after insects. 

Another colorful bird is the blue 
jay or Indian roller. Don’t let the 


name mislead you—so far as I know 
it is no relation of our American jay. 
We saw many of them perched singly 
They 


on the wires beside the tracks. 
do not show too much color when 
perching—just buff, rose-purple, and 
a little blue—but in flight they show 
a brilliant iridescent turquoise blue 
and black on the wings and tail. 

The common and the _ white- 
breasted kingfisher were seen in num- 
bers through the central provinces of 
the Dekkan Plateau. The small (6”) 
common kingfisher is a_ beautiful 
study in turquoise and chestnut. I 
never saw it away from some type of 
water, either ponds or sloughs. 

The larger (11”) white-breasted 
kingfisher has a rich chestnut-brown 
head; neck, shoulders, and flanks, with 
dusty lightblue wings, back and tail. 
Flight feathers are black. The large 
bill is red. True to its name, the un- 
derparts are pure white. It is differ- 
ent from all other kingfishers in that 
it does not necessarily stay under wa- 
ter. Its chief food is insects, and I 
have seen it in many environments— 
even in a glen in a jungle grove. 
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During our trip across India, we 
learned something about the people 
as well as about birds. India may 
have been new to us, but American 
troops were definitely not new to the 
inhabitants of the villages which we 
passed through. There were crowds 
of natives at every stop. They would 
yell, “Bakhshish” this and “Bakh- 
shish” that. Old and decrepit men 
and women, some of them lepers, 
were begging. Young women nurs- 
ing month-old babies would be there 
begging. And peddlers were there 
trying to sell everything from eggs 
and “Gurkha” knives to bananas and 
betel nuts. One woman was trying 
to sell her baby. 

Even while the train was in motion, 
the’ people would see us coming, and 
every kid within a half mile would 
run with all his might and with out- 
stretched arms, to get to the train 
before it passed. 

The second morning we stopped 
for about an hour in a small village. 
There were some trees in the station 
yard and soon somebody called me to 
see the chipmunks—and sure enough, 
there were some real chipmunks— 
just like home! While looking at 
them, Bob and I heard a new bird 
call from the treetops. After a fifteen 
minute search, and the aid of fifteen 
or twenty boys and the stationmaster, 
we finally located a flock of pied 
mynahs. 

A few moments later one of my 
buddies shouted: “Hey, Fred—come 
and look at these cranes flying over.” 
Well, that would be a new one to me, 
so I ran. They were white-necked 
storks—three of them soaring in “V- 
formation” about two thousand feet 
above us. Even at that height their 
color pattern showed plainly. They 
were a beautiful sight, riding the air 
currents on motionless wings and with 
their long necks and legs held out 
straight, fore and aft. 

All along the railway we would see 
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small children with no clothes, but 
with a cord tied around their waists. 
An English-speaking Indian told us 
that the parents of the children put 
these cords on, and when the child 
has eaten enough to make the cord 
tight—that was all he or she would 
eat. Some idea! 

Another very odd-looking bird— 
the hoopoe (about twelve inches 
long)—has a long, decurved bill and a 
very prominent “circular” crest. The 
general body color is tan, but the 
wings, tail, back, and tips of the crest 
feathers are banded black and white. 
It feeds on larvae in the ground, giv- 
ing good reason for its long, slender, 
decurved bill. When perching or 
feeding, the crest may be open, but 
most of the time it is depressed, giv- 
ing the bird a “double-pointed” ham- 
mer-head appearance. 

One afternoon our train took us 
through an area of flooded rice fields, 
ponds, lakes, swamps, sloughs, and 
rivers. Water birds abounded—black 
and white-necked storks, painted 
storks, herons, egrets, little cormor- 
ants, black-winged stilts, the very col- 
orful black and white red-wattled lap- 
wing, the white-breasted water hen, 
coots, jacanas, plovers, and even an 
Indian darter or anhinga. What a 
change from the comparatively dry 
plateau we had just been traversing! 

That very evening we had a three 
hour stop, just at dusk, so every one 
left the train. Bob and I watched 
flock after flock of green parrakeets 
come into one large tree across the 
tracks from us. ‘There must have 
been at least three thousand! They 
did not quiet down until all had ar- 
rived for the night. Then, any pass- 
er-by would never have guessed that 
that tree held such an abundance of 
beauty in its shadows, 

The real thrill of that evening, 
however, was the sight of hundred 
and hundreds of smalls flocks of lit- 
tle cormorants and cattle egrets flying 
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into another large tree for night 
roosting. They, too, were very quiet 
when all were settled. A few strag- 
gler egrets cause quite a commotion 
when they tried to alight on a limb 
already overcrowded with cormorants 
and egrets! That was the night we 
all noticed Venus was very close to 
the new crescent moon. 

At dawn, our last morning on the 
train, I was awakened by familiar 
(??) singing—and guess what? Out- 
side our car were three little Indian 
girls about eight years of age, singing 
“Pistol Packin’ Mama” at the top of 
their voices. They really collected 
the annas and rupees for that per- 
formance—a fitting climax to a trip 
across India. 

(To be continued) 


An Avian Three-in-one 


AUDUBON’S 
CARACARA 


By Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


Photographs of caracara by Allan D. Cruickshank 


E were sitting in a car on the 

north shore of Lake Okeecho- 
bee, Florida, watching a bird on a 
fence post—a bird so strange to my 
companion that he was staring at it in 
fascinated amazement, not unmixed 
with incredulity. He had come a long 
way to see it and there it was not fifty 
feet distant every detail sharp and dis- 
tinct in the brilliant sunlight. 

“Well,” I said at length, “what do 
you think of it?” 

He lowered his binoculars with a 
sigh. 

“I think,” he said slowly, “that it’s 
worth the effort. It’s even more re- 
markable looking than I had expected. 
It looks as if the hybrid of an eagle 
and a hawk had crossed with a vul- 
ture!” 

An original and striking descrip- 
tion, it impressed me at the time as 
something to remember always in con- 
nection with Audubon’s caracara. 
This unique bird does, indeed, seem 


to combine characteristics of the 


above mentioned raptors. In bearing 
and general appearance it strongly 
suggests the eagle; in flight, size, and 
hunting tactics, it reminds one of the 
hawks; its tendency to indulge in car- 
rion is markedly vulturine. And yet, 
it is very much an individual in its 
own right. 

The distribution of the caracara is 
not the least remarkable thing about 
the bird. In eastern United States it is 
strictly confined to portions of south 
central Florida. You must journey 
westward to the southern coast of 
Texas before you will encounter it 
again. It is fairly common south of the 
Rio Grande, and in former years a 
closely related form (Guadalupe car-., 
acara, now extinct) occurred in Lower 
California, A few casual records in 
other states are known, and can be at- 
tributed to accidental wanderings. 

Even in Florida you must know 
where to look for it. Only on the great 
open stretches of that little-visited 
prairie country between Kissimmee 


and Lake Okeechobee can it be found, 
but here, as well as along the northern 
and western shorelines of the “Big 
Water” of the Seminoles, it is one of 
the typical birds of the region, sharing 
its chosen home with other rarities 
such as the burrowing owl and Florida 
crane. 

Universally called Mexican eagle, 
or Mexican buzzard, by the natives, it 
derives its correct name from the fan- 
cied resemblance of its notes to the 
sounds, “ca-ra-ca-ra.” This has never 
appealed to me as appropriate. The 
call is not often heard, in the first 
place, as it is usually a very silent 
bird; but when courting it does be- 
come vocal, and the harsh, discordant 
cackle only faintly suggests the given 
name. However, bird calls are notori- 
ously difficult to render into words and 
what sounds like one thing to one per- 
son, may not to another. 

To watch a caracara give its cry is 
far more interesting than the sound 
produced. It appears to cost great ef- 
fort and is accompanied by remark- 
able contortions. The head is raised 
and bent backward until the crown all 
but touches the upper part of the 
back, the notes proceeding in a jerky, 
convulsive manner. The whole aspect 
of the performance is strange and 
awkward. 

Few species are more completely ter- 
restrial. Much of the caracara’s time is 
spent on the ground, and a glance at 
the long, stout and capable legs re- 
veals such preference. It walks firmly 
and surely, with a considerable stride 
and a distinct air of stateliness and 
bearing. Although it alights freely 
enough in small trees and on fence 
posts, you are just as likely to see it in 
the highway ahead of your car, or be 
able to watch its progress through the 
vegetation along the roadside. 

This decided inclination for the 
ground does not appear to have im- 
paired in the slightest, however, its 
power to fly. The flight is strong and 


well sustained, the wings flapping ra- 
ther rapidly, with alternate periods of 
sailing. It does not indulge in the 
common practice of soaring, as do 
many birds of prey; but when it flies, 
it is usually with the direct purpose of 
getting from one place to another 
without loss of time. 

While in flight, the caracara is as 
unmistakable as when at rest. The 
white spots in the wings and the white 
area at the base of the tail are con- 
spicuous and constitute good field 


If you are going on an 
Okeechobee - Kissimmee 
tour and to other points 
in Florida, perhaps you'd 
like a “vefresher course” 
about the state and its 
birds. Look back in your 
Audubon Magazine file 
for these articles: 


INVITATION TO FLORIDA 

by R. J. Longstreet 

(with ornithological map by 

Peterson) 

September-October 1937 

UP THE SHARK AFTER PINKS 

by J. H. Baker, May-June 1937 

WILDLIFE PROTECTION IN SOUTH 
FLORIDA 

by John O'Reilly, May-June 1939 

THE ROSEATE SPOONBILL 

by Sprunt and Teale, 

September-October 1943 

TIME IS RUNNING OUT ON THE 
EVERGLADES 

by J. H. Baker, May-June 1943 

AUDUBON’S ISLAND 

by E, W. Teale, July-August 1944 

STRANGE WILDERNESS 

by Sprunt and Teale, March-April 1944 

IN THE FLORIDA SHALLOWS 

by E. W. Teale, 

September-October 1945. 


marks. When the bird is at rest, the 
striking-looking head with its large, 
eaglelike beak, the orange skin about 
the base of it, and the slightly crested 
crown all combine to render it a 
memorable sight. 

In immature specimens the general 
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body plumage is a rusty brown with 
the light areas not well-defined, the 
whole effect being somewhat ragged. 
The old adult is very different; the 
body is almost black, and the white 
patches the more conspicuous by con- 
trast. In such plumage, the fine, wavy 
barring of the back of the neck is no- 
ticeable and attractive, the soft parts 
about the base of the beak are at their 
best, and the entire aspect of the bird 
is strikingly handsome. 

In its nesting habits, the caracara 
exhibits a tendency to select a single 
species of tree in which to build. This 
is the cabbage palm, or palmetto, 
which is so abundant on the Kissim- 
mee Prairie. So marked is its prefer- 
ence in this regard that nests found 
anywhere else are few and far be- 
tween. Choosing, as a rule, a small 
“hammock” of these trees, it places its 
nests among the bases of the fronds, 
close to the trunk; and so inconspicu- 
ous is it, that one can stand directly 
beneath the tree and see little of the 
structure. The writer can recall but 
two nests, of the many he has exam- 
ined, which were not in palmettoes; 
both were in oaks. 

The nest is rather bulky and well 
made, constructed of sticks, and lined 
with smaller twigs and sometimes 
shreds of moss. The eggs number two 
or three and show tremendous varia- 
tion in shades, but are usually heavily 
marked with brown or chocolate, on a 
lighter ground. This coloration ren- 
ders them very handsome and, as 
might be supposed, they are prizes to 
a collector. Occasionally some eggs 
are sparsely marked, and now and 
then an almost immaculate one is 
found in a nest containing others of 
normal color. The youngsters are no 
less attractive than the eggs, soon be- 
coming covered with a light colored 
down, this giving place to the brown- 
ish plumage already mentioned. 

The caracara takes both living prey 
and carrion, thus exhibiting traits of 
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both hawk and vulture. Lizards, 
snakes, turtles and turtle eggs are fa- 
vorite food items. The bird is often 
seen on shoulders of roads or ditch- 
banks, digging out a turtle nest amid 
the loose soil. It must watch at times 
for the turtle to lay, standing by as 
the chelonian scrapes out the recept- 
acle for the eggs. I once found a yel- 
low-bellied turtle laying its eggs on the 
bank of a drainage canal, the process 
at the time being almost complete. 
Returning about twenty minutes later, 
I saw a caracara digging out the nest 
and eating the eggs, all but two or 
three of which had already been de- 
voured. The bird must have watched 
the turtle lay and conceal its eggs. 

The caracara shares with the turkey 
and black vultures the role of scaven- 
ger. Apparently there is litle antagon- 
ism between it and the vultures; what 
there is, is intermittent and variable. 
On several occasions, I have seen the 
caracara busy at a carcass while vul- 
tures sat about in a circle at some dis- 
tance. At other times, I have seen both 
feed together in perfect amity. 

The settling of open country has 
had its effect on caracara population. 
In any cattle state, however, such as 
Florida or Texas, wide ranges will 
exist for years to come, no doubt, thus 
assuring the continuance of the typical 
habitat of the species. In the Kissim- 
mee Prairie area, this species is a spe- 
cial charge of the National Audubon 
Society wardens, and protection has 
been afforded it ever since such guard- 
ianship was instituted in that region 
in 1936. The results have been certain 
and gratifying. It is not abundant, but 
regularly seen throughout the entire 
year. Continued vigilance, and no 
change in the character of the country 
itself, will assure its future. Its status 
on the coastal plain of Texas may not 
be quite so satisfactory; but as yet it 
persists in suitable localities, and 
enough open range remains there to 
assure long residence for some pairs. 


Mind in Nature 


HERE have been a great many 

disputes, often rancorous and 
heated, upon a question which is com- 
monly framed in some such terms as: 
Do Animals Think and Reason, or Do 
They Not? Furious frays have oc- 
curred, and continue to recur, with 
regard to this pair of alternative prop- 
ositions, It is constantly urged upon a 
naturalist that he commit himself to 
the one or the other. 

It seems to me that this still-endur- 
ing argument, in the terms as tradi- 
tionally set, is a peculiarly profitless 
one. For it is an argument about a 
question that is not, as I think, legiti- 
mate. It is an argument that is still in 
the mood of that medieval temper 
which sought to maintain an absolute 
dichotomy between man and the rest 
of nature: that arbitrary, syllogistic, 
and category-loving temper which re- 
lentlessly sought to divide nature’s 
flowing wholeness into neatly bounded 
categories and neatly opposed anti- 
theses . . . good and evil, animate and 
inanimate, caused and uncaused, spir- 
itual and fleshly. It seems to me that 
if our modern understanding of the 

: implications of evolution—our modern 
It is an anthropomorphic mistake researches in comparative psychology, 
te atniute o iaunam Cagese af com comparative anatomy, and a hundred 
sciousness and understanding to any : . 
eaten tele teen Bet Os Oe other sciences that trace through life 
@ mistake to forget thet theve fs s tus the thread of comparison and contin- 
kinship, however distant in degree, uity—have taught us anything at all, 
between our human minds and the they should surely have taught us the 
mind of even this little wood pewee. unwiseness of the old categorical mood 
(Photograph by A. Dawes Du Bois.) which was dedicated to trying to make 
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life discontinuous with boundaries 
and barriers. 

Do animals think and reason, or do 
they not? Surely it is possible to re- 
fuse to accept that pair of categorical 
alternatives as the sole, or indeed as 
legitimate, modes of answer to the 
great question of the animal mind. 
Surely it is possible to say that Mind, 
like all other things in nature, is far 
from so simply and arbitrarily divis- 
ible as the medieval formula of the 
question pre-supposes, Surely it is pos- 
sible to insist that we are not limited 
to choosing one of the two over-simple 
and absolutist viewpoints which the 
question’s traditional phrasing offers 
us, but may maintain a third position 
which shall take better account of the 
seamless continuity of all of life, alike 
in matter and in mind. 

So it seems to.me. The nature of 
such a viewpoint, as I hold it, may be 
briefly set down. 

Consciousness has so many degrees 
—as we know from our own experience 
in gradually passing, for example, 
from the depths of sleep to the heights 
of alertly concentrated reflection, or as 
we know from our evolution in psy- 
chic experience during our progress 
from foetus to infant to child to ado- 


lescent to man—that I| think it is al- 
most impossible to say exactly at what 
point behavior ceases to be subcon- 
sciously reflexive and sensori-motor, 
and becomes tinged with a dim aware- 
ness; or to say at what point this 
twilit awareness expands, as more and 
more associations are formed in the 
brain-centers, into a glimmering of 
“thought;” or to say, finally, at what 
point in the heightening of aware- 
ness and the multiplication and cor- 
relation of associations the mind 


achieves what may properly be called 
“reasoning.” 

All living organisms are in greater 
or less degree capable of adaptability 


The intelligence of many of the higher 
mammals indicates that the develop- 
ment of mind in nature is a continu- 
ous line. What goes on in a fox’s 
consciousness is not the same as what 
goes on in ours, but it is a stage 
along the same road. Dr. J. A. Loes- 
er, formerly of the University of 
Berlin, died as a refugee in England 
before he could finish his work on 
animal behavior; but he was convinced 
that “even an amoeba possesses a cer- 
tain consciousness.” (Photograph of 
red fox by Dr. James S. L. Jacobs.) 


Many scientists, notably Bose, be- 
lieve that the beginnings of some- 
thing like “consciousness” may be 
traced even in plants and trees. Sir 
Jagadis Bose is an Indian scientist, 
Director of the Bose Institute, 
and particularly notable for ex- 
periments with the behavior of 
plants. (Photograph of wild 
azalea by Sam A. Grimes.) 


and learning. Their behavior is modi- 
fied and adapted by experience, and 


they thereby acquire a practically ef- 
fective intelligence of action, a crea- 
turely cunning, which amounts to a 
serviceable competence. But to what 
degree the organism’s adaptive be- 
havior is subconscious and _sensori- 
motor, and to what degree it is con- 
scious and aware, must remain infer- 
ential. 

My personal view is that animals’ 
lives are largely lived at the subcon- 
sciously reflexive, the sensori-motor, 
level. They are primarily activated, as 
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I think, by instinctive and organic 
drives, animally spontaneous responses 
to sensory biddings, below the thres- 
hold of conscious intention. In the 
lower and simpler kinds of organism, 
this sort of activity may well be the 
whole behavior-story. But then, as or- 
ganisms become progressively more 
complex and elaborate in their ner- 
vous integration, I fancy that there 
appears—very dim, very slight—a little 
awakening of awareness: the formula- 
tion of a meager number of associa- 
tions, so that the organism is pro- 
vided with an obscure, and very 
crudely and coarsely defined, appre- 
hension of meanings and relationships 
in its environment. Then, as we pro- 
ceed on up the evolutionary scale, I 
fancy that organisms are able to form 
ever more and more experiential as- 
sociations, their awareness thus en- 
riching to an ever sharper definition 
of phenomena, or, as we popularly 
put it, an ever fuller and more ac- 
curate understanding. At last when 
consciousness has reached, in man, its 
fullest expansion, it becomes capable 
of that final gesture whereby it con- 
volutes into self-consciousness; and in 
this moment the organism becomes 
not merely an aware agent but an 
agent aware of its agency. 

Now, as I see it, the evolution of 
consciousness, like physical evolution, 
is so smooth a continuum, that we 
largely vex ourselves with a hopeless 
task if we seek to separate it into cate- 
gorical stages of “motor response” and 
“thought” and “reason.” Sensori-mo- 
tor acts may be implemented by little 
additional glimmers of consciousness 
that glide over the threshold of 
“thought.” “Thinking” may be of so 
murkily twilit and hardly-conscious a 
kind that it is scarcely separable from 
merely organic, merely vegetative, ex- 
perience. Or the stage of consciousness 
called thought may heighten and 
brighten, as association links with new 
association in the mind, until it be- 
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comes, in a rudimentary way, that 
process we call “reason.” When does a 
foetus begin its life as an individual 


“entity? When does a baby become a 


child? When does a child become a 
youth? When does a youth become a 
man? The unfolding of consciousness, 
like the unfolding of physical life, it 
seems to me, cannot well be divided 
into absolute categories. 

It is my opinion, as I have said, that 
the activation of animals is probably 
largely at a sensori- motor level: a 
thing of responding to instinctive 
drives, of “learning” that consists 
more in subconscious adaptations than 
in the acquisition of logical insight: a 
thing dimly and obscurely informed. 
I would add, as a corollary statement 
to this belief, that I have encountered 
no evidence to persuade me that any 
animal can experience that highest ad- 
venture in consciousness of which man 
is capable: the fullness of self-con- 
scious rationality. But I would con- 
clude with this conviction: that be- 
tween the two extremes—of the dark 
psychic night of unconsciousness, in 
which animals’ acts may majorly oc- 
cur, and of consciousness’ full blaze of 
noontime brightness, to which alert 
and adult man can achieve—there is an 
obscurely graduating realm of almost 
infinite intermediate experience; and 
that into that realm, that immense 
and glimmering midland of the mind, 
animals to various degrees penetrate, 
depending on their evolutionary sta- 
tus, even as children to various de- 
grees penetrate it as their early con- 
sciousness flickeringly expands from 
the sensori-motor unknowingness of 
the womb-stage toward what will in 
time become the maturity of reason. 

Do animals think and reason, or do 
they not? I do not believe that is a 
serviceable way to phrase the question. 
Night does not issue directly into day. 
There is a twilight; and the range of 
its brightness includes an infinity of 
degrees of emergent illumination. 


FRANK 
MICHLER 
CHAPMAN 
1864-1945 


A tribute and a valedic- 
tory by Ludlow Griscom, 


Chairman of the Board. 


>> passing of a rarely gifted per- 
sonality, the termination of a 
highly successful career, are sad 
events. These enable the thoughtful 
man to reflect on the services rendered 
by such a life, and to voice not only 
his own personal debt of gratitude, 
but also describe the benefits which 
have accrued to an_ ever-widening 
circle of people. Frank M. Chapman, 
who died November 15, 1945, led such 
a life. Starting in 1886 full of ambi- 
tion, his career very carefully planned, 
he succeeded in everything he under- 
took, and attained every objective in 
at least six different activities, any one 
of which would have been a credit- 
able career for the average individual. 

A civilized society rightly demands 
something extra from those whom it 
adjudges to be “great.” It is not 
enough to have realized a worthy am- 
bition, or to have attained outstand- 
ing excellence in some profession or 
special branch of knowledge. There 
must be a vision, a cause or belief to 
fight for and to win; in short, a self- 
less motive for public service. Chap- 
man’s native insight and the pressure 
of the circumstances of his youth com- 
bined to instill this principle in him. 

Chapman never went to college, 
just why I do not recall. His father’s 
early death left him about $2,000 a 
year, but he entered the American 
Exchange National Bank, where he 
worked diligently, and by 1886, was 


placed in charge of a department. 
There was no question left but that 
steady advancement and success were 
assured. In the meantime, he had 
developed an overmastering interest 
in and love of birds, which could not 
be denied, so that he resigned his 
position. He had, however, received a 
training in practical affairs which was 
invaluable in later years. 

In those days only a few “queer 
cranks” studied birds. Practically ev- 
eryone Chapman knew thought he 
was ill-advised. He set out to prove he 
wasn’t. Moreover he had no intention 
of leading the completely self-in- 
dulgent, shut-in life of the average 
specialist of the day. He believed that 
birds were beautiful, interesting and 
valuable, that they should be con- 
served, and that their study consti- 
tuted an ideal hobby and source of 
pleasure for an unawakened public. 
His career was in part a crusade to 
sell this idea. The best energies of 
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twenty years of his life were devoted 
to this purpose. The fun of exploring 
expeditions, discovering new birds, 
and writing technical ornithological 
reports, was for him a form of self- 
indulgence, which he deliberately 
kept in check until he felt he had 
really earned the right to pursue it. 

To attain his goal, no stone was 
ever left unturned. An enormous ca- 
pacity for hard work, ingenuity, and 
originality of ideas were brought to 
bear. Chapman became an author, 
editor, lecturer, and photographer. 
Seeing the need for certain types of 
popular books on birds, he wrote 
them himself, instead of wishing they 
existed. Seeing a useful role for a bird 
magazine which would act as the or- 
gan of the Audubon protection move- 
ment, he founded, financed, and ed- 
ited Bird-Lore for 35 years. When 
chronic cigarette smoking affected his 
throat, and the lecturing he believed 
useful was impaired, he just stopped 
smoking for life. He was one of the 
first men in the world to apply photo- 
graphy to bird study, and when some- 
thing besides the camera and plates 
was required, he developed the neces- 
sary apparatus himself. 

Believing that the old-fashioned 
rows of stuffed birds on perches were 
devoid of popular appeal, he devised 
the changing seasons exhibit, and 
later invented the “habitat group,” 
now a standard method of museum 
exhibition throughout the world. 
There is, however, an important pro- 
viso; it is very expensive and the in- 
stitution must be able to afford it. 
The American Museum of Natural 
History could not afford it, so Chap- 
man raised the money for most of the 
earlier bird groups himself. 

Chapman’s campaign for bird study 
was of inestimable value to the Au- 
dubon movement, as he was the real 
trail breaker. He was associated with 
it from the very beginning and knew 
intimately such personalities as Wil- 
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liam Dutcher, George Bird Grinnell 
and Mabel Osgood Wright. His maga- 
zine became its organ. He was one of 
the original directors of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies in 
1905, and served on the Board for 
32 consecutive years. On his retire- 
ment as Chairman, he turned over to 
the Society the world’s most success- 
ful popular bird magazine, Bird-Lore. 
The idea of federal bird sanctuaries, 
which later expanded to the wildlife 
refuge program, stems from Chap- 
man’s influence in persuading Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt to declare 
Pelican Island, Florida, a reservation 
in 1904. 

In the second half of his career, 
Chapman became internationally fa- 
mous as an exploring naturalist, orni- 
thologist, and zoogeographer, raising 
much of the money for his expedi- 
tions himself. He lived to become the 
dean of American ornithologists, and 
was elected to the National Academy 
of Sciences for his studies on the or- 
igins of Andean bird life. It was my 
great privilege to be his assistant for 
ten years of this period. 

He regarded taxonomy and system- 
atics as a means to an end, and wasted 
no time on non-essentials. He had 
trained himself not to burden his 
memory with facts which could be 
looked up in two minutes. About the 
time his book on the birds of Ecuador 
was printed, he could not remember 
whether a certain species had occurred 
in the country or not, he had no idea 
of its earliest correct name, no opin- 
ion as to which genus it should be re- 
ferred. He had either forgotten about 
some of the birds he had himself 
described as new, or could not recol- 
lect their distinctive characters. He 
was through with Ecuador, and his 
mind was full of ideas and plans for 
some new project. 

In 1887 Chapman happened to 
spend some time at Gainesville, Flori- 
da. There he encountered a young lad 


RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
‘"— A TRIBUTE TO FRANK (4 CHAPMAN — 


With profound sorrow and regret the Board of Directors of the National Audubon 
Society records the death of Frank Michler Chapman, Sc.D., its Honorary President, 
on November 15, 1945, and wishes to pay a final tribute to his memory. 

Long and distinguished indeed were his services to the Society, the cause of bird 
protection and conservation. One of the founding directors in 1905, he served for 32 
continuous years on the Board, was first treasurer of the Association, and for many 
years acted as chairman of its Executive Committee and chairman of its Board. Upon 
his retirement from the Board on October 26, 1937, he was elected Honorary President. 

We are well aware that his contributions to the Audubon cause were but part of 
a distinguished career, characterized by a most exceptional combination of gifts and 
talents. Dr. Chapman became one of the great ornithologists of the world, and was 
elected to the National Academy of Sciences. He was not only scientist, but also 
explorer, author, editor, lecturer and photographer. Outstanding success in every one 
of these fields was attained. 

Popular writers on natural history rarely engage in serious, technical researches; 
Frank Chapman did both superlatively well. His career was in part a crusade to sell 
the public the idea that birds are beautiful, interesting, and valuable. The present 
day extent of popular bird study stems directly from his early efforts. No student has 
ever outgrown the best of his many popular bird books, notable for accuracy of fact, 
simple clarity, and charm of style. Popular bird magazines have come and gone, but 
Chapman’s Bird-Lore was an immediate and continuing success. It was Chapman who 
invented entirely new methods of museum exhibition. 

He was gifted with a magnetic personality, able to pass on his vision and enthu- 
siasm to an ever-widening circle of friends and disciples. Kings, presidents, and ministers 
of state were interested to meet and know a man who succeeded as well in so many 
unusual lines of endeavor, refreshingly off the stereotyped and beaten track. 

The final tribute of the National Audubon Society to Dr. Chapman is to admit 
a debt which can never be repaid. In addition to the direct services rendered as a 
director and officer, he, through his career and its success, made our present and future 
work more simple. For generations to come, we shall publish the magazine which he 
turned over to us in 1934, and shall benefit by his popularization of bird study. Thanks 
to his pioneering efforts in their behalf, our children and future members will find it 


easier to satisfy their interest in and curiosity about birds. 


by the name of T. Gilbert Pearson, 
later earning his undying gratitude 
and devotion by helping along his 
congenital interest in birds. 

In 1904, the writer, then a boy of 
14, was introduced to Chapman in his 
museum office by Prof. Henry E. 
Crampton of Columbia. I had all of 


Chapman’s books to date and was an 
original subscriber to Bird-Lore. I like 
to think that our relations in later 
years were in part conditioned by our 
mutual astonishment at that meeting. 
It so happened that my local bird 
studies had ceased upon coming to 
New York City to live in 1901. Some- 
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how or other I had embarked on a 
compilation of the birds of Java! 
After the usual preliminary formalli- 
ties, Chapman asked what he could 
do for me. I explained my project, re- 
marked that I was at the end of my 
resources, and asked for help. Never 
again did I see Dr. Chapman so as- 
tounded. It was my turn next to be 
amazed at discovering (a) that the 
great man knew nothing about the 
birds of Java and (b) that he pro- 
fessed to know nothing about any Old 
World birds! He never forgot the in- 
cident, and even go years later loved 
to tell the story of the absurd little 
boy and the birds of Java. 

From 
daily contact with Dr. Chapman. I 
also saw much of Dr, Pearson, and we 
contracted a warm friendship. In 
these pages of the book of my mind’s 


1917-1927, I was in almost 
Q17-194; 


eye, I meet both men face to face. As 
acting head of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies Dr. Pear- 
son felt that he was reasonably com- 
petent to handle its affairs provided 
that from time to time he could talk 
things over with Chapman and get 
some advice. After one such interview 
he stopped for a chat with me. With 
tears in his eyes he told me what he 
owed Chapman and exclaimed: “How 
I admire that man. I too was born 
with a love of birds, but he forgets 
more about them in a year than I 
will ever know. He is unique among 
living ornithologists in another re- 
spect. Throw him penniless on Broad- 
way and in ten years he would own 
both sides of the street!’’ How credit- 
able a story to both men. 

The year 1945 has waxed and 
waned, and Frank Michler Chapman 
has gone to his final rest. Some of his 
earlier popular books have served 
their purpose. The rapid march of 
science has already rendered many of 
his technical ornithological papers, re- 
ports, and notes out-of-date, as he well 
knew was inevitable. But— 
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1. An interest in birds is thoroughly 
respectable. Some hundreds of thou- 
sands of people belong to clubs and 
societies of one kind or another. Over 
a million people annually attend lec- 
tures on birds, illustrated by im- 
proved techniques in photography. 

2. Some thousands take Christmas 
and other types of censuses through- 
out the continent and contribute data 
for an ever increasing number of 
regional season reports, unmindful 
that Chapman originated both ideas. 

3. Most of them own Chapman’s 
famous Handbook, of which hundreds 
of copies have been sold annually, 
even 50 years after publication. No 
serious student of North American 
birds has ever outgrown it. 

4. Universities and colleges now 
give courses in ornithology; a few of- 
fer graduate work leading to a Ph.D. 
degree. Many of the teaching staffs 
are unaware that the original impulse 
came from a man who never went to 
college. 

5- Several million people a year gaze 
with delight and interest at museum 
habitat groups, which broadcast the 
love of nature and of animals. 

6. A strong National Audubon 
Society carries on Chapman’s pio- 
neer educational work, aided by the 
world’s best popular conservation 
magazine, founded by him, and 
turned over to us by him after 35 
years as editor and owner. 

Chapman happened to tell me years 
ago that one of his favorite poems 
was the Psalm of Life. One of the fa- 
mous stanzas mirrors his fundamental 
approach to life and his criterion for 
success: 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 


Footprints on the sands of time. 


Frank Michler Chapman—hail and 
farewell! 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
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T’S our great good fortune that 
young members of our staff who 

were in war service have all returned 
safe and sound. They are all, or will 
be shortly, on the job on Audubon 
projects. Allan Cruickshank, after 
some two years of service in photo- 
graphic work with the Signal Corps in 
England— (all negatives from the Eu- 
ropean Theater of Operations went 
over his desk or that of two assoc- 
iates)—will devote his energies with 
characteristic unquenchable enthusi- 
asm to nature photography. He will 
have uppermost in mind obtaining 
new colored motion pictures for his 
own active lecture program on Audu- 
bon Screen Tours, and otherwise, in 
the season of 1946-7. He will also be 
back at the Nature Camp in Maine 
next summer as chief instructor on 
the subject of Birds. 

Robert Allen, after nearly four 
years of service with the Coast Artil- 
lery on mine sweepers (principally 
laying mines off the California coast 
to foil the Japs), returns to resume the 
kind of field research work on conser- 
vation problems that enabled him to 
produce his fine report on the roseate 
spoonbill. 

Roger Peterson, after more than 
two years of service with the U.S. 
Engineers (largely spent in illustrat- 
ing manuals on mines), is back in 
civilian clothes but remains technical- 


ly on leave from the Society while 
undertaking revision of both his East- 
ern and Western Field Guides to the 
Birds; he is also committed to several 
paintings for reproduction on Audu- 
bon Magazine covers, to 25 paintings 
of Pacific Coast birds preparatory to 
the Society’s assembling and distribut- 
ing a set of 50 bird cards picturing 
western species only, and the prepara- 
tion of texts with marginal drawings 
for six each of the Senior and Junior 
editions of leaflets for the Audubon 
Junior Clubs. It has been tough get- 
ting along through the war years with- 
out the aid of these three invaluable 
members of the staff; their return 
gives the whole organization a spirit 
of lift and renewed zest. 


CONDOR RESEARCH TO BE RESUMED 


We are also delighted to learn that 
Carl Koford, for nearly four years on 
service with the Navy in the Pacific 
(with special responsibilities in mat- 
ters of navigation), is all set to resume 
his work on the California condor 
research project of the Society. You 
will remember that up to the time he 
donned a uniform, he had completed 
2% years’ work on a three-year job 
started under the direction of the late 
Dr. Joseph Grinnell, and continued 
under Dr. Alden H. Miller. We have 
waited with high hopes for Carl’s re- 
turn, as he is best qualified to pick up 
the threads and bring his work to frui- 
tion in the form of a report and re- 
commendations. It is good to know 
that during his absence there is in- 
dication that the condor population 
has slightly increased and this bears 
tribute not only to the interest and 
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educational efforts of the U. S. Forest 


Service through its headquarters and 
other personnel of the Los Padres 
Forest, but also to Carl Koford’s in- 
fluence in his many conversations 
with ranchers and other residents of 
the condor country, during the time 
he was actively in the field. 

In this era of postwar projects, it is 
not surprising that suggestions have 
been made as to the construction of 
truck trails and other roads in such 
national forests as the Los Padres, and 
it is encouraging that the Forest Ser- 
vice personnel is alive to the numerous 
hazards to the forest and its wildlife 
consequent upon such construction 
and public use. Especially is it aware 
of the increased hazard of fires. 

In this, the air age, there is happy 
prospect that fire control can be far 
more efficiently handled through the 
use of helicopters than by relatively 
slow and roundabout means of trans- 
portation by road. Forest fires are a 
mighty serious business in southern 
California, and for the past five sea- 
sons fire closures, banning public 
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These beautiful elk are well-worth protecting 


entrance, have been in force in the 
Los Padres. And yet, human nature 
being what it is, there are those, 
particularly deer hunting groups, who 
are currently very much opposed to 
fire closures. It goes without saying 
that the less human disturbance in 
their chosen habitat, the better will 
the condors fare, and it might well be 
added that this applies to photogra- 
phers and other observers curious 
about nesting locations, as well as to 
hunters, trappers, prospectors and 
trail or road construction and main- 
tenance crews. 


SAVING THE ROOSEVELT ELK HERD 


In the northwestern tip of Cali- 
fornia there survives a remnant of the 
fine herd of Roosevelt elk that form- 
erly ranged in northwestern forests. 
While there is a much larger remnant 
in the region of the Olympic Moun- 
tains in Washington, it seems highly 
desirable to preserve, if possible, the 
group of some 200 to 250 Roosevelt 
elk in the redwood forests adjoining 


Prairie Creek State Park in Humboldt 
County, California. The Redwood 
Highway runs right through this park 
within a few miles of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

An unusual opportunity has been 
presented to add to the park a tract 
at its southern end, near Boye’s Prai- 
rie. The Sage Land and Lumber 
Company has offered to sell this tract 
for less than one-half its recent ap- 
praised value and to then contribute 
one-quarter, or some $50,000. The 
State of California, through its Park 
Commission, is authorized to match 
funds privately contributed, so that 
between the state and the lumber 
company three-quarters of the neces- 
sary sum would be provided, if only 
the balance of $50,000 be privately 
raised. 

Mr. De Forest Grant and members 
of his family have pledged $25,000, 
with the understanding that the area, 
when acquired and donated to the 
State of California, will be known by 
some such name as the Madison Grant 
Elk Preserve, in honor of his distin- 
guished brother, one of the outstand- 
ing conservation leaders earlier in this 
century, 

The New York Zoological Society, 
with which Madison and De Forest 
Grant were and are actively associated, 
has pledged $10,000; your Society, the 
American Wildlife Institute and the 
Boone and Crockett Club, $5,000 each. 
Appeal will be made for contributions 
up to $5,000, to reimburse the Society 
for its expenditure in connection with 
this underwriting. 

Not only was the property ap- 
praised at some $440,000 in the sum- 
mer of 1945 at the request of the 
underwriting group, but a special trip 
was made to the area by Olaus J. 
Murie, through the cooperation of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, to investi- 
gate and report upon the suitability 
of the area from an elk protection 
standpoint. Murie’s report was favor- 


able, and was of fundamental value 
and importance in causing the under- 
writing group to decide to take advan- 
tage now of the generous offer of the 
Sage Land and Lumber Company. 
The State of California would, under 
the plan, assume all maintenance costs 
and responsibilities of administration 
of the Madison Grant Elk Preserve as 
an integral part of the Prairie Creek 
State Park. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON WHOOPING 
CRANES 

Dr. Pettingill, who has recently been 
flying around the coast of Texas look- 
ing for wintering whooping cranes, 
found 25 at the Arkansas Refuge on 
the Blackjack Peninsula and in the 
immediate vicinity. Of these only 
three were immature birds. So far he 
has not found any wintering cranes 
elsewhere, but there is much territory 
for him yet to cover between the 
mouths of the Atchafalaya in Louisi- 
ana and Rio Grande in Texas, or 
even farther south on the Mexican 
coast. 

He writes that he is now convinced 
that spotting these cranes by plane is 
the ideal means of finding them, and 
hopes that conditions for such observa- 
tion may prove as favorable next 
spring and summer on the birds’ pre- 
sumed nesting grounds in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Dr. Pet- 
tingill will be actively on lecture tour 
in January and first half of February, 
but will resume his field work on the 
whooping cranes well in advance of 
the time when the birds leave their 
Gulf Coast winter hide-out to start 
north. 


GOINGS ON IN FLORIDA 


Your president was recently in 
south Florida, principally in connec- 
tion with further effort to obtain 
prompt action in the inclusion of cer- 
tain lands within the new federal wild- 
life refuge or eventual national park, 
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and also to visit with the Society’s 
wardens, inspect patrol equipment 
and have a look at the conditions of 
the glades with relation to prospect of 
successful rookeries this spring. War- 
den Parker greeted him with excite- 
ment, announcing he had a top secret 
—two rookeries already formed—‘“‘jus’ 
like a trellis full o’ mornin’ glories.” 
The island in Cuthbert Lake was 
white with a mantle of wood ibis 
already preparing to nest in mid- 
December. At East River Rookery 
some of this same species had already 
assembled, although the height of the 
ibis nesting season at both these loca- 
tions will probably not be reached 
until February. 

On the Cape Sable Prairie near 
Ingraham Lake there were assembled 
vast feeding and roosting flocks of 
shore birds, white and wood ibis, 
egrets and herons, ducks and some 
250 to 300 white pelicans. Before man 
interfered, especially through permit- 
ting salt water to enter through vari- 
ous canals, this great prairie area on 
the southwest tip of Florida was un- 
doubtedly frequented by vast quanti- 
ties of birds of such descriptions. 
There would appear to be no reason 
why, if this region be included in the 
federal refuge or park, its use by such 
vast quantities of birds could not be 
quite easily restored, 


SCHEDULE A TRIP WITH WARDEN 
EIFLER 

At Tavernier on Key Largo, War- 
dens Eifler and Harmes were busy 
painting and repairing boats, but a 
visit (without landing or entering by 
boat) was made to the keys where 
roseate spoonbills nest. Warden Eifler 
is very careful not to permit any dis- 
turbance of the pinks, even by his 
own landing alone, until such time 
as the young are pretty well grown. 
This does not prevent one’s enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful sight of these 
great pink birds, with their carmine 
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epaulets and orange tails silhouetted 
in flight against the blue sky or green 
mangroves of Florida Bay. Through 
February and March members or 
friends may enroll for boat trips with 
Warden Eifler from Tavernier every 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Saturday. Only authorized visitors can 
be taken. Applications for authori- 
zation should be sent to Audubon 
House in New York City. 

Great white herons and reddish 
egrets are now a common sight among 
those keys, and on the feeding flats. 
Brown pelicans and man-o’-war birds 
roost in considerable numbers. Bald 
eagles and ospreys frequent many of 
the keys, their great bulky nests visible 
for miles against the horizon. 


WARDEN HARMES’ PATROLS 


Since mid-January, Warden Harmes 
has been stationed at the mouth of 
the Kissimmee River on his boat, the 
“Snowy Egret.” He has use of a skiff 
with inboard motor for patrolling 
shallow waters in Okeechobee Lake, 
and of a station wagon for patrol on 
the Kissimmee Prairie. Warden North- 
wood, who did such a fine job in the 
Society’s service in the Okeechobee- 
Kissimmee area for over a year, is on 
leave studying ornithology, game man- 
agement and nature education at Cor- 
nell. Warden Harmes will carry on at 
Okeechobee through this year’s nest- 
ing season. Later, he will probably 
shift to the Ten Thousand Islands 
area on the southwest coast from 
about Chokoloskee to Marco. 


WATER ON THE GLADES AGAIN 

It is many years since your president 
has seen anything like as much water 
on the Glades as was there in Decem- 
ber; this the aftermath of heavy pre- 
cipitation in the summer of 1945 plus 
the beneficial effect of the September 
hurricane. The level of Lake Okeecho- 
bee above the sea was back at 1614 
feet, whereas it had been hovering 


Everglade kite 
(by Allan D. Cruickshank) 


around 1214 to 131% feet for a long 
period during which there had been 
progressive impairment of productiv- 
ity of much land in the vicinity, conse- 
quent upon lowering of the water 
table. 

Many of the prairie ponds were dry 
during the normal Florida crane nest- 
ing season in the winter and early 
spring of 1945. Cranes were known to 
have attempted nesting as late as 
August, a most unusual event. With 
water back at more normal levels, 
those enrolling in the Audubon Wild- 
life Tours at Okeechobee this Febru- 
ary and March can count upon observ- 
ing birds of many species from the 
roads, as was the case during the tours 
of pre-war years. Alexander Sprunt, 
Jr., will, as heretofore, be the guide 


and mentor of Okeechobee-Kissimmee 
Audubon tourists. 


PATROL BY AIR 

Added to the list of Florida war- 
dens, but on a limited part-time basis, 
is Mr. Charles S. Kohler of the Caloos- 
ahatchee Seaplane Service, Fort Myers, 
with whom your president flew over 
the southern and western shores of 
Lake Okeechobee in December. It will 
be Kohler’s responsibility to check 
from time to time this winter and 
spring as to any concentrations of 
rookery birds at or near the heads of 
the rivers on the southwest coast or 
elsewhere for that matter, and to then 
alight alongside our Audubon boats 
and fully post our seafaring personnel. 
There is no question but that air- 
plane patrol is the ideal answer, al- 
though it will doubtless always have 
to be supplemented by guardianship 
at specific locations by men on the 
ground or in nearby waters. 


GUARDING THE EVERGLADE KITE 

Another part-time warden just ap- 
pointed is Bob Johnson of Clewiston 
on Lake Okeechobee. It will be his 
particular assignment to try to see to 
it that no harm whatever comes to any 
of the few remaining Everglade kites. 
A large proportion of the fishermen 
and hunters who frequent the south- 
ern portion of the lake go out from 
Johnson’s camp, usually with him or 
one of his men. Johnson is therefore 
in an excellent position not only to 
caution all those going dut in boats 
but to guide them to areas where they 
will not disturb the kites. 

On recent airplane survey, only 
three kites were seen. This does not 
prove that only three remained alive 
in the Okeechobee area in mid-Decem- 
ber, but it does not augur well for 
their assured survival as a North 
American bird, or for their early re- 
storation in numbers in Florida. It 
might well be added that it is unlikely 
that Everglade kites will be seen by 
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Audubon wildlife tourists in the Okee- 
chobee area this winter and spring. 

There is an ample supply of their 
favorite food, one kind of snail, and 
in so far as we can see, ample suitable 
habitat for far more of these birds 
than are presently known to live in 
the area. Their survival would seem 
to depend primarily upon effective 
control of acts of men, whether they 
be skin and egg collectors, hunters 
and fishermen shooting at “any old 
hawk,” or men burning the marsh in 
dry periods for whatever reason. 


LET US KILL! 


There is a new book just out en- 
titled “The Ducks Came Back” by S. 
Kip Farrington, Jr. It is illustrated 
with beautiful photographs of ducks 
and geese by Paul J. Fair and Edgar 
M. Queeny; also sketches by Lynn 
Bogue Hunt. Mr. Farrington comes 
out for restoration of many practices 
in waterfowl hunting that have been 
banned for some ten years, and which 
have been demonstrated to be sub- 
stantial causes of increased kill. He 
advocates restoration of the privileges 
of using bait, live decoys, sink boxes 
and batteries. 

For contrast, we would refer those 
of you particularly interested in this 
subject to the pamphlet “Duck Popu- 
lations and Kill,” a 1944 Bulletin of 
the Illinois Natural History Survey, 
Urbana, Illinois, from which the fol- 
lowing single quotation, to simplify 
matters, will be sufficient to indicate 
to you the quite complete gulf be- 
tween scientific findings and Mr. Far- 
rington’s expressed opinions, as re- 
lated to the use of bait and live decoys 
in particular. 

“In 1933, when use of bait and live 
decoys was permitted, the kill of ducks in 
the Illinois River Valley was, it is esti- 
mated, 8 to 11 times as great in propor- 
tion to the population as in 1941, when 
use of bait and live decoys was banned.” 


As for the reason for comeback of 
the ducks, we quote Mr. Farrington: 
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“It is the author's firm conviction that 
Ducks Unlimited is responsible for a real 
contribution to the phenomenal increase of 
waterfowl in North America over the 
period covering the last 8 years. I would 
attribute but part of the credit to God. It 
is the conservation miracle of all times, 
and if D. U. didn’t do the job, who else 
was there to do it?” 

It seems a shame that he has not 
given credit for the important and, in 
our opinion, far larger contribution 
made by the federal refuge program 
and the sundry restrictions on kill in 
the federal waterfowl hunting regula- 
tions. 

We regret Mr. Farrington’s having 
gone to such extremes of opinion in 
presenting the accomplishments of 
Ducks Unlimited, which have been a 
helpful factor in contributing toward 
the increase of the continental water- 
fowl supply. We particularly regret his 
utilizing this book to expose Ducks 
Unlimited to the charge of being 
maintained primarily to bring about 
the restoration of undesirable prac- 
tices in waterfowl shooting. 


PHOTOGRAPHER AT LARGE 
Dr. Eliot Porter, official staff photo- 
grapher, has been at the Rainey 
Sanctuary in Louisiana in January, 
seeking goose and duck pictures in 
particular, and will be in south 
Florida with the Audubon wardens 
throughout much of February, photo- 
graphing the rookery birds under 
Audubon guardianship. We hope to 
be able to finance reproduction of 
some of these fine kodachromes on 
our magazine covers and will surely 
do so in 2 x 2 colored slide form for 
lecture and other educational uses. 


CAMP AND CENTER NEWS 

Preparations are in full swing for 
operation of the Audubon Nature 
Camp in Maine and the Audubon 
Nature Center in Connecticut during 
the coming summer. Attractive il- 
lustrated folders descriptive of the 
courses to be offered are available on 


request, and there is every indication 
that we may expect full enrollment in 
both instances. 

The course in Maine, involving 5 
two-week sessions, beginning June 
14th and ending August 2gth, will be 
of the same nature as those which 
have proved so popular in the past. 
Carl Buchheister will again serve as 
Director of the Camp and will be 
aided by many of the former staff. 

With the resumption of operations 
in Maine, the character of the courses 
of instruction at the Center in Green- 
wich will be changed. The Greenwich 
courses, again under the direction of 
Richard Weaver, will also be of two- 
week duration, beginning June 1oth 
and ending August gist, except that 
the Conservation Workshop course 
will extend over three weeks, from 
July 29th to August 17th. There will 
be a special course on birds while the 
singing season is still on in June, one 
for nature counselors, and others in 
Elementary Ecology and Advanced 
Ecology. 

The Camp can take care of 50 stu- 
dents at a time; the Center only some 
20. As you know, our plans contem- 
plate additional facilities at Green- 
wich to enable the Society to take care 
of 50 students at a time there; much 
progress has been made with the con- 
struction of dining-room and kitchen 
for such purpose, and we hope that 
they will be available for students en- 
rolled next summer. Provision of 
sufficient lodging facilities, however, 
awaits the necessary financing, and 
another year will have to roll by be- 
fore we can hope to have completed 
the installations as desired. 


WRITE FOR SCREEN TOUR INFORMATION 


Bookings are now being made for 
Screen Tours for the 1946-7 season. If 
your club is not already sponsoring 
such tours and would like to do so, 
you should write at once. Plans have 
to be made far ahead, not only on 


Eliot Porter 


behalf of the lecturers, but also in 
order to obtain assurances of the avail- 
ability of desired auditoriums, and to 
arrange for transportation and hotel 
reservations. We are close to the point 
of inability to further expand the 
number of cities sponsoring Screen 
Tours, for these are organized at a 
financial loss to the National Audu- 
bon Society, which does not for the 
moment feel able to take on addi- 
tional staff for additional Screen Tour 
promotion and organization. This we 
regret exceedingly, as we feel that the 
educational value of these Screen 
Tours to the Audubon cause is in- 
estimable. In the current lecture sea- 
son Screen Tours are being sponsored 
in 43 cities throughout the United 
States and southern Canada. The 
grand total of lectures, including those 
by members of the Audubon staff on 
a non-Screen Tour basis, will for the 
1945-6 season be approximately 490. 
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RELATIVELY cool 

mild and open fall characterized the 
Atlantic and north central states, which 
consequently report a rather poor and dis- 
appointing migration of the smaller land 
birds. There was a marked early fall flight 
of the red-breasted nuthatch from New 
England to Ohio. The tree swallow was 
notably abundant along the Atlantic sea- 
board, and has completely recovered from 
the heavy winter mortality of 1940. Coastal 
Texas reports ideal conditions, a relatively 
warm season, with two hurricanes and 
several “northers” by way of contrast; the 
smaller land birds were consequently abun- 
dant. After a dry summer, which caused the 
disappearance of many birds, tardy fall 
rains made birding profitable once more in 
California. In the humid eastern states fre- 
quent temperature contrasts furnish the 
critical factor in good birding. 

This year the only generalization possible 
on pelagic birds comes from the northeast 
Atlantic states. A bumper crop of mackerel 
in July required an adequate supply of 
small fish food, whose presence in turn de- 
pended upon abundant plankton. These 
conditions brought a large number of shear- 
waters and petrels off the coast of Mass. 

The “southern” herons failed to mater- 
ialize in the Northeast once more. They are 
rapidly increasing in the interior, where 
they are now far more abundant than in 
the north Atlantic states. This is a complete 
reversal of conditions 15 years ago. 

There was a fine flight of geese through- 
out the continent. Observers usually singled 
out the snow and blue geese for special 
comment. The snow geese was actually re- 
ported in flocks from Vermont, Massachu- 
setts and Long Island. The rarest of geese 
in the Atlantic states is the white-footed. 
One was shot in New Brunswick, another 
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exhausted bird put down in a storm on a 
golf course at Cambridge, Mass., remaining 
two weeks, and a small flock was reported 
in New Jersey. The conclusion is more than 
warranted that the insistence of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service in maintaining 
low bag limits and restricted methods of 
hunting is gradually building up the total 
continental supply of geese. 

On the other hand, all reports east of the 
Rockies report a poor flight of ducks or 
numbers “below normal.” This state of 
affairs requires special emphasis in New 
England, where the duck flight really 
“crashed,” even the abundant black duck 
showing a marked falling off. The only 
three ducks to hold up the gains of the 
last decade were the buffle-head, eider and 
hooded merganser. A further increase of 
the wood duck seems unquestioned from 
New England to Minnesota. 

One reservation must always be held in 
mind. It often happens that an apparent 
local decrease is really due to a population 
shift. A possible example this past fall is 
the ruddy duck in the Northeast. In Massa- 
chusetts, on the evidence of recent years, it 
appeared incredible that there could be so 
few; on the other hand, there never was 
such a concentration as the one reported 
near Philadelphia. 

Contradictory evidence along the same 
lines is afforded by the shore bird flight on 
the Atlantic coast. It crashed badly in New 
England, was better than usual around 
New York, was about normal in southern 
New Jersey. A European ruff or two and 
several curlew sandpipers now wander up 
and down the Atlantic coast, and both 
species are now reported spring and fall at 
localities combed by large numbers of com- 
petent observers. Exactly the same remark 
applies to the little gull and European 


black-headed gull; there are three individ- 
uals of each species at least. 

A most exceptional event was a flight of 
parasitic jaegers on Lake Erie. All native 
gulls continue to increase. 

As usual the Far West produces sensa- 
tional numbers of more spectacular birds, 
and the civilized and thickly settled East 
cannot compete, or ever did in the histor- 
ical period. On the refuges in Utah we hear 
with awe and envy of 1000 western grebes, 
10,000 white pelicans, 20,000 swans, 400,000 
pintail, 350,000 green-winged teal, 4000 
avocets, 2500 stilts, and 2000 marbled god- 
wits at one time. A count of 2500 black- 
bellied plover on Cape Cod can probably 
not be matched anywhere in the Far West. 

All grouse, quail and pheasants had a 
very bad year in the interior states and 
have decreased sharply. 

Great rarities:—two fall records for blue 
grosbeak in the Northeast (N.J., Mass.); 
two Louisiana heron records for the North- 
east (N.J., Mass.); a sabine’s gull off Cape 
Cod, Mass.: a western grebe in Indiana. 
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NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


LETTERS 


Letter from the Editor: 

Look who’s back—there on page 8 are signs of 
Allan Cruickshank, now an authority on English 
birds! The halls of Audubon House resound once 
more with calls of the wild—by Cruickshank. There 
he comes now trying to sound like a bittern in 
love—Allan’s favorite way of tantalizing the rest of 
us as we sit at our desks trying to concentrate on 
paper work. 


It took a war and England to persuade Allan to 
write an article for Audubon Magazine. It took a 
war and India to persuade Fred Evenden to do the 
same thing. Perhaps it all goes to prove that some- 
thing good can come out of war after all. Mr. 
Evenden is a weatherman with Uncle Sam’s Army, 
is in his early twenties, collects stamps, coins, plays 
the piano, basketball, tennis, volleyball and golf. 
He likes to fish, camp and back-pack in the Cascade 
Mountains. He graduated with a B. S. in Fish and 
Game Management from Oregon State College in 
March 1943. 


John K. Terres was still in uniform when he 
delivered his manuscript on bird accidents (page 
27). Now he is a student at New York University, 
on a year’s leave of absence from the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. Before entering the Army, he worked 
for eight years as a field biologist with the SCS. 
Delving into his past, we find that his career as a 
natureman began at the age of four when he pre- 
sented his newly-born brother with a bucket of 
hoptoads—and then wondered why his parents 
frowned on such a gift. Next, he went through a 
long-eared owl phase—easily explained by the fact 
that twenty or thirty of these birds wintered in 
the red cedar grove near his farm-home in New 
Jersey. 


Even with such a history, he became a construc- 
tion engineer until Dr. Witmer Stone encouraged 
him to transfer to wildlife conservation. His college 
work in biology was at State Teachers’ College, 
Indiana, and Cornell University, New York. His 
next article, entitled “Waldens for Everyone,” is 
about farm ponds and will appear in an early issue. 


Who said that a botanist couldn't see the birds 
for the plants? It certainly isn’t true, if the bird is 
as big as an eagle, and Dr. Harry Truman’s article 
(page 21) is there to prove it! Perhaps some of our 
readers have met Dr. Truman at Yellowstone Park 
where he has served as lecturer and guide during 
various summer seasons. He is now professor of 
biology and department chairman at Southwestern 
College, Winfield, Kansas, and is the author of a 
number of botanical papers. 


ELEANOR A. KING. 


To the Editor: 
I wish to compliment you and the directors of 
the National Audubon Society on the high quality 
of the articles and pictures you are using in the 
Audubon Magazine. Every issue is filled with good 
things for the mind and soul. 
Chief Botanist 
Abbott Laboratories 


O. C. DuRHAM 


To the Editor: 

This is my first day back at work following my 
return from Italy and the Army, and although I 
have a million things to do I am staying overtime 
to write to you. I have not seen a copy of Audubon 
Magazine in a long time and want to tell you what 
a magnificent thing it is! I like your modern layout 
and the type of stories you are running. 

Berkshire Museum BARTLETT HENDRICKS 

Pittsfield, Mass. 

eee 
To the Editor: 

The following is an attempt to describe a “winter 
water dish” for the wild birds: 

Make a disk of weather ply board, wire it for a 
15 Or 25 watt bulb and over this place a two-pound 
coffee can, with top and bottom removed. Insulate 
the inside of can with corrugated board or other 
insulating material. Place a bowl on top, filling it 
with water. The heat of a 25 watt bulb will keep 
the water from freezing. 


We have a log, about 10 feet long, which we call 
the “boardwalk,” set up about four feet from the 
ground. The water dish is set even with the log in 
height, which makes it easier for the woodpeckers. 
On the log we put peanut butter, doughnuts and 
suet. Near this, we have a large feeding station, 
glass enclosed on three sides and top. These simple 
home-made affairs attract and provide for hundreds 
of birds during the winter. 

Forestville, Conn. INA M. SAXTON 
eee 
To the Editor: 


Perhaps your readers may be interested in an 
80-year-old lady’s friendship with a cardinal. For 
several years a pair of redbirds have built a nest 
and raised a family in my front yard. Mr. Redbird 
seems perfectly happy over the idea of having his 
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food served on a little table on my porch. When 
the service is slow, he will sit on the window sill, 
peer into the kitchen, and give his feeding call to 
remind me that he is waiting. Once he even took 
food from my hand. We have become so used to 
each other that he seems like one of my family, and 

[am a member of his. 

West Asheville, N. C. 
eee 


EMMA FLEMING 


To the Editor: 

The other day an anonymous friend presented 
us with six copies of the November-December 1944 
issue Of Audubon Magazine. She had been charmed 
by the story of the city boy and the sparrow, and 
wanted our club boys to read the story, too. A copy 
has been placed in each of our clubs and we are 
very grateful. 

IRVING RUDOLPH 
Chicago Boys Club, Inc. Executive Vice-President 
eee 
To the Editor: 

We greatly appreciate the cultural contacts which 
Audubon Magazine affords us here in Alaska, as it 
is hard to find groups here with a kindred interest. 
We use the magazine for camp activities in the sum- 
mer and junior age groups as opportunity affords 
in winter. I don’t believe I have seen any articles 
on Alaska in recent issues—perhaps we need one! 

Our location here in Matanuska Valley is one 
of farms, woodland and upland fields. We have lots 
of weed-seed and insect-eating birds as well as birds 
of prey, water birds and gulls. Within a radius of 
ten miles can be seen in. season Gambel’s, fox, 
vesper, savannah and golden-crowned sparrows; 
myrtle and pileolated warblers; robins; marsh, spar- 
row and red-shouldered hawks; sandhill cranes, 
whistling swans, Canada geese, brant, and bald 
eagles, to mention only a few. The antics of the 
sandhills in their mating dance is a thrilling spec- 
tacle to behold. 

Palmer, Alaska DONALD E. PAYNE 
eee 
To the Editor: ° 

In going through some of my bird notes the other 
day, I found reference to an article in Audubon 
Magazine, written some years ago, by Dr. Fred Den- 
ton, University of Georgia Medical School, about 
his studies of the golden-winged warbler. 

I never saw this beautiful bird until two years 
ago. I knew it was on record at the Pleasant Valley 
Bird Sanctuary. For the past two years, two pairs 
have nested in my neighborhood. Two years ago, a 
nest was found beside a farm road along the edge 
of a steep hill and this past spring we saw the birds 
building near the same spot. We did not break a 
path through the jungle of weeds and nettles to 
reach it for fear that dogs might reach the nest. We 
used to watch the birds feeding on the hillside, 
however. 

One pair nested near a pond a short distance 
from the city. We watched them feeding their young 
one forenoon. They may have been here for years, 
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but no one recognized them. The chestnut-sided 
warblers nest in large numbers in the same locality 
—that may account for the fact that the golden- 
winged warblers were not singled out previously. 
Troy, N. Y. Mary B. KILCAWLEY 
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LETTERS 


Letter from the Editor: 

Look who’s back—there on page 8 are signs of 
Allan Cruickshank, now an authority on English 
birds! The halls of Audubon House resound once 
more with calls of the wild—by Cruickshank. There 
he comes now trying to sound like a bittern in 
love—Allan’s favorite way of tantalizing the rest of 
us as we sit at our desks trying to concentrate on 
paper work. 


It took a war and England to persuade Allan to 
write an article for Audubon Magazine. It took a 
war and India to persuade Fred Evenden to do the 
same thing. Perhaps it all goes to prove that some- 
thing good can come out of war after all. Mr. 
Evenden is a weatherman with Uncle Sam’s Army, 
is in his early twenties, collects stamps, coins, plays 
the piano, basketball, tennis, volleyball and golf. 
He likes to fish, camp and back-pack in the Cascade 
Mountains. He graduated with a B. S. in Fish and 
Game Management from Oregon State College in 
March 1943. 


John K. Terres was still in uniform when he 
delivered his manuscript on bird accidents (page 
27). Now he is a student at New York University, 
on a year’s leave of absence from the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. Before entering the Army, he worked 
for eight years as a field biologist with the SCS. 
Delving into his past, we find that his career as a 
natureman began at the age of four when he pre- 
sented his newly-born brother with a bucket of 
hoptoads—and then wondered why his parents 
frowned on such a gift. Next, he went through a 
long-eared owl phase—easily explained by the fact 
that twenty or thirty of these birds wintered in 
the red cedar grove near his farm-home in New 
Jersey. 


Even with such a history, he became a construc- 
tion engineer until Dr. Witmer Stone encouraged 
him to transfer to wildlife conservation. His college 
work in biology was at State Teachers’ College, 
Indiana, and Cornell University, New York. His 
next article, entitled “Waldens for Everyone,” is 
about farm ponds and will appear in an early issue. 


Who said that a botanist couldn't see the birds 
for the plants? It certainly isn’t true, if the bird is 
as big as an eagle, and Dr. Harry Truman’s article 
(page 21) is there to prove it! Perhaps some of our 
readers have met Dr. Truman at Yellowstone Park 
where he has served as lecturer and guide during 
various summer seasons. He is now professor of 
biology and department chairman at Southwestern 
College, Winfield, Kansas, and is the author of a 
number of botanical papers. 


ELEANOR A. KING. 


To the Editor: 
I wish to compliment you and the directors of 
the National Audubon Society on the high quality 
of the articles and pictures you are using in the 
Audubon Magazine. Every issue is filled with good 
things for the mind and soul. 
Chief Botanist 
Abbott Laboratories 


O. C. DuRHAM 


To the Editor: 

This is my first day back at work following my 
return from Italy and the Army, and although I 
have a million things to do I am staying overtime 
to write to you. I have not seen a copy of Audubon 
Magazine in a long time and want to tell you what 
a magnificent thing it is! I like your modern layout 
and the type of stories you are running. 

Berkshire Museum BARTLETT HENDRICKS 

Pittsfield, Mass. 

eee 
To the Editor: 

The following is an attempt to describe a “winter 
water dish” for the wild birds: 

Make a disk of weather ply board, wire it for a 
15 Or 25 watt bulb and over this place a two-pound 
coffee can, with top and bottom removed. Insulate 
the inside of can with corrugated board or other 
insulating material. Place a bowl on top, filling it 
with water. The heat of a 25 watt bulb will keep 
the water from freezing. 


We have a log, about 10 feet long, which we call 
the “boardwalk,” set up about four feet from the 
ground. The water dish is set even with the log in 
height, which makes it easier for the woodpeckers. 
On the log we put peanut butter, doughnuts and 
suet. Near this, we have a large feeding station, 
glass enclosed on three sides and top. These simple 
home-made affairs attract and provide for hundreds 
of birds during the winter. 


Forestville, Conn. INA M. SAXTON 


eee 
To the Editor: 

Perhaps your readers may be interested in an 
80-year-old lady’s friendship with a cardinal. For 
several years a pair of redbirds have built a nest 
and raised a family in my front yard. Mr. Redbird 
seems perfectly happy over the idea of having his 
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food served on a little table on my porch. When 
the service is slow, he will sit on the window sill, 
peer into the kitchen, and give his feeding call to 
remind me that he is waiting. Once he even took 
food from my hand. We have become so used to 
each other that he seems like one of my family, and 

[am a member of his. 

West Asheville, N. C. 
eee 


EMMA FLEMING 


To the Editor: 

The other day an anonymous friend presented 
us with six copies of the November-December 1944 
issue of Audubon Magazine. She had been charmed 
by the story of the city boy and the sparrow, and 
wanted our club boys to read the story, too. A copy 
has been placed in each of our clubs and we are 
very grateful. 

IRVING RUDOLPH 
Chicago Boys Club, Inc. Executive Vice-President 
eee 
To the Editor: 

We greatly appreciate the cultural contacts which 
Audubon Magazine affords us here in Alaska, as it 
is hard to find groups here with a kindred interest. 
We use the magazine for camp activities in the sum- 
mer and junior age groups as opportunity affords 
in winter. I don’t believe I have seen any articles 
on Alaska in recent issues—perhaps we need one! 

Our location here in Matanuska Valley is one 
of farms, woodland and upland fields. We have lots 
of weed-seed and insect-eating birds as well as birds 
of prey, water birds and gulls. Within a radius of 
ten miles can be seen in.season Gambel’s, fox, 
vesper, savannah and _ golden-crowned sparrows; 
myrtle and pileolated warblers; robins; marsh, spar- 
row and red-shouldered hawks; sandhill cranes, 
whistling swans, Canada geese, brant, and bald 
eagles, to mention only a few. The antics of the 
sandhills in their mating dance is a thrilling spec- 
tacle to behold. 

Palmer, Alaska DONALD E. PAYNE 
eee 
To the Editor: . 

In going through some of my bird notes the other 
day, I found reference to an article in Audubon 
Magazine, written some years ago, by Dr. Fred Den- 
ton, University of Georgia Medical School, about 
his studies of the golden-winged warbler. 

I never saw this beautiful bird until two years 
ago. I knew it was on record at the Pleasant Valley 
Bird Sanctuary. For the past two years, two pairs 
have nested in my neighborhood. Two years ago, a 
nest was found beside a farm road along the edge 
of a steep hill and this past spring we saw the birds 
building near the same spot. We did not break a 
path through the jungle of weeds and nettles to 
reach it for fear that dogs might reach the nest. We 
used to watch the birds feeding on the hillside, 
however. 

One pair nested near a pond a short distance 
from the city. We watched them feeding their young 
one forenoon. They may have been here for years, 
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but no one recognized them. The chestnut-sided 
warblers nest in large numbers in the same locality 
—that may account for the fact that the golden- 
winged warblers were not singled out previously. 
Troy, N. Y. Mary B. KILCAWLEY 
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A New Wild Flower Booklet}? 


Every nature lover will want a copy of Wild Flowers. 
This new booklet contains deluxe reproductions in full 
color of fifteen wild fiowers, painted for Canadian 
Nature Magazine by Barrie Rennie, noted Canadian for 
artist. The subjects are Skunk Cabbage, Arbutus, He- pre 
patica, Dutchman’s-breeches, Adder’‘s-tongue, White Tril- 
lium, Jack-in-the-pulpit, Blue Violet, Showy Lady's 
Slipper, Yellow Lady’s Slipper, Twin-flower, Bloodroot, The 
Joe-pye Weed, Bunchberry and Bittersweet. When eac 
framed the pictures make ideal gifts or decorations, A 
simple frame of natural wood, 9” x 12”, with a black 
inner edge and cream mat, is effective. Passepartout wilc 
framing is satisfactory if well done. A set should be 
displayed in every classroom or library. 


Canadian Nature Magazine 


Canadian Nature presents in popular form brief, in- 
interesting, up-to-date information on subjects in all the 
natural sciences. It contains questions and activity 
ideas, art work and projects for each season. It is 
written and illustrated by authorities, The magazine 
enjoys wide United States school use, The articles are 
suitable to the whole of North America. There are sub 
scribers in 48 States. Canadian Nature is issued in Sep 
tember, November, January, March and May. The five 
numbers contain approximately 200 pages, 90 articles, 
35 color plates, 160 photographs, 220 figure drawings. 
Annual index in November. Canadian Nature was 
founded in 1939 as a memorial and is conducted as a 
non-commercial public service. The press run exceeds 
33,000 copies each issue. 


—_-—-—- MAIL THIS COUPON — — — — — 


CANADIAN NATURE 
177 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ontario 
Fill my order as checked, at the prices listed: 


[] CANADIAN NATURE for ome yearn cccccccccnencen 51.25 
[] WILD FLOWERS 1.00 
() CANADIAN NATURE for two years and 

WILD FLOWERS (regular value $3.50)0cccmnmun 2.00 
My remittance in the amount of 6.................. is enclosed. 
Name _ 

Please Print 

Address. ~_ 
City and State. _— 


PLAN NOW 
for your Summer Vacation 


h 
if This year you have the opportunity to 
see nature on parade in her many vari- 
ywers. \ ous moods and aspects—on sea and 
a shore, in woodland and field, by lake and stream. Send 
adian | fr illustrated folder which explains in detail about the 
» He f programs to be offered at the Audubon Nature Camp 
all in Maine and the Audubon Nature Center in Connecticut. 
droot, | The courses have been planned so that they supplement 
When | each other, and by attending both Camp and Center you 
am can avail yourself of a well-rounded view of the various 
artout | wildlife communities that exist in the: northeastern part 
id be T of the United States. There are ten sessions in all to 
choose from—and all are of two- 
\@ | weeks duration, except for the 
Conservation Workshop session 
1 the | at the Audubon Nature Center 


which covers a three-week period. 


a 


at the CAMP at the CENTER 


June 14 — June 27 June 10 — June 22 
$1.25 June 28 — July I! June 24 — July 6 
1.00 July 12 — July 25 July 8 — July 20 
2.00 Aug. 2 — Aug. 15 July 29 — Aug. 17 ‘ | 
Aug. 16 — Aug. 29 Aug. 19 — Aug. 31 | 
osed. @ | 
e i} 
; | Ey a a 
‘a * i 


— Please send me illustrated prospectus on 

- [_] Audubon Nature Camp [] Audubon Nature Center 
Name sabienstngainenstuiinsiveniiipiiada edamame paola 
I RE DD acne Re a RPS Or 
——- NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1006 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N. Y. —— 


Send in your 
resert ation 20W 
for a two-day 


AUDUBON z 


ah 


| WILDLIFE ag 
TOUR in the 
Obeechobee Teisatowiiaiie Kegion, 


I L O R I D A 


Under Alexander Sprunt’s expert leadership, you will travel approxi- 


mately 75 miles by station wagon, and probably see 100 different 
species of birds. The first day you will drive along the northwestern 
shore of Lake Okeechobee to Lakeport; then up through groves of 
cabbage palms and the Indian Reservation to Brighton; and back to 
Okeechobee City across the bottomlands of the Kissimmee River. On 
the second day you will make a circuit of the Kissimmee Prairie— 


the country of burrowing owls and cranes. 


A fee of $10.00 covers staff supervision and transportation on the field trips. 
Detailed instructions with regard to recommended hotel, clothing, rail, bus or other 
transportation to Okeechobee City, will be sent upon receipt of your reservation. 


— 


ae 


(Be sure to indicate order of preference by 1, 2, 3 opposite period desired.) 
FEBRUARY 15-16 0 MARCH 1-: MARCH 15-16 
-| -! 18-19 
“2: : 22-23 
-26 = 25-26 

27-28 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1006 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 


~~ 
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